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MISSING HER STATION. 


BY HESTER EARLE. 


ITTY LANGRIDGE had been 
to take home a bundle of 
work from the shop, and was 
walking back in the yellow- 
ing splendor of a luminous 
twilight. Not through the 
dusty streets, but across green 
fields outlined witi trees in 
their autumnal dress, like 
emeralds set in gold. A bap- 
py smile was on Kitty’s face. 
She enjoyed the twilight and 
the walk, and, perhaps, her 
own thoughts. It was nota 
bad face, Kitty Langridge’s— 
without a smile. With it, it 
was one to remember, as we 
remember the faces that have looked out at us in 
rare paintings now and then. 

Presently her walk led Kitty by what was called 
‘The Old Mansfield Place,” where formerly a fine 
house had been set upon a hill, with terraced grounds 
leading down to the level field below. This house 
had boen lately burned down, and: Kitty stopped a 
moment to look at the ruins. Going on once more, 
she discovered, through an opening in the shrubbery, 
& young man stretched leisurely upon the grass on 
the topmost terrace, with an open book, lying face 
down, across one knee. The book had apparently 
been laid aside for a meerrchaum which the young 
man wasin the act of filling. Instantly Kitty began 
reciting: 

* “*Then let him fill a pipe! 
Then let him fill a pipe! 
Then let hitn fill a leathery pipe, 
Sa Sa, 
Leathery pipe! 
Then let him iiil a pipe!"** 

“Certainly, Miss Kitty, and smoke it, too,” re- 
sponded the gentleman, pressing his left-hand thamb 
into the well-filled bowl, and composedly lighting a 
match. 

**Tt made the fox sick.” . 

“That was unfortunate—for the fox.” 

“ Why are you men furever smoking?” 

* We like it.” 

** Indeed!” 

** And then it kills care.” 

“That is the best reason of all. 
Sanger could have a care to kill!” 

The young man turned his face away from her to- 
ward the western sky, which was now one broad 
sheet of burnished gold. In grave silence he watch- 
ed the kingly display for several minutes. Kitty in 
turn watched him wonderingly. Soon she came and 
stood directly before him. 

“ Why are you so still?” she asked. 

“TI am watching the twilight splendor. 
it is fading already.” 

** Did you expect it to last all night? You should 
go to Sweden if you want that sort of twilight. Or 
will you have an order given for Swedish twilights in 
New England? I dare say we might have some im- 
ported, for you.” 

She moved backward as she spoke, and held a de- 
risive finger toward him. The edge of the terrace 
was close behind her, but that she had forgotten. 
Down she fell, accordingly, into a bed of fragrant 
mignonette. 

*“*Must you really go? Good-by then,” Sanger 
called after her, teasingly. “I shall excuse your 
unceremonious leave-taking.” 

Kitty sprang upon her feet, a look of pain pucker- 
ing her face. She had fallen upon her wrist, which 
gave her sharp twinges in return therefor. 
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“ Are you hurt?” asked Sanger. 

‘*No,” was the answer. A fib, of course; but with 
women such fibs count for nothing. 

Aubrey Sanger looked down upon the petite crea- 
ture’s drawn face. Her chin was just upon a level 
with the terrace where she was now etanding. He 
went to the edge, and extended his hands as if to 
help her up, but seeming to change his mind, folded 
his arms, and walked deliberately away. 

* Good-night, little Kitty. I’m very glad you are 
not hurt,” he said, in going. 

For some moments Kitty stood quite motionless 
where he had lett her. 

“Something is troubling him; I wonder what it 
is,” she said to herself and again. 

The happy smile had faded out from her face. It 
might have been owing to the pain in her wrist, but 
I think it is quite as likely to-have been owing to 
some other cause. During the three months that 
she had known him—this handsome, talented stran- 
ger—who spent money in princely profusion, and 
stooped to find-pleasure in her society with princely 
condescension. Kitty had learned heart lessons such 
as are liable to come to- women at some tine in their 
lives, either for weal or for woe. Since their first 
meeting, these two had met almost daily, sometimes 
by accident, sometimes because he had willed so, and 
sometimes because Kitty could not help so planning 
her walks that his would intersect them, sure she 
was that he would then accompany her home. “ For- 
ward, unmaidenly!” does any unconscious prade cry 
out, for this? In that case I shall attempt no de- 
fence of my heroine, but simply say, let the woman 
who is without offence in this particular throw the 
first stone at her. 

It is true Kitty liked being with Aubrey Sanger, 
and he, she had good reasons for believing, liked it 
quite as well as herself, or at least, he always had, 
but now—what should she think now, that he had 
left her thus abruptly, instead of walking along with 
her as he might easily have done? The girl had tak- 
en to herself a sentiment that needed constant feed- 
ing, and, girl-like, found her highest pleasure in min- 
istering to its necessities, but to-night she had only 
husks to offer it. 

When at length she walked slowly down the ter- 
race steps to the field by which she was to reach the 
street where stood her home, the twilight splendor 
had left the sky. In the place of the late royal ilia- 
mination there appeared only « dull, silvery gray. 
Was it an emblem of her life? Kitty could not be- 
lieve it. Yetif Aubrey 8 had ceased to find 
pleasure in being with her, then, indeed, the glory 
had departed out of her life. 

** Kitty, Kitty, is that you?” Mrs, Langridge call- 
ed, hearing some one come in. 

It was Kitty, who quickened her steps, and enter- 
ed the little sewing-room at the back of the shop. 
Her mother, a pleasant-faced woman, with silvery 
hair, and soft, lustrous eyes, stood at the table 
doubling a sheeny silk into folds. 

* What is it, mother?” Kitty asked. 

“Work for Miss Bryan—one of Mrs. Butler’s sum- 
mer boarders, you know.” 

** Mies Bryan? She is a new one, is she not? I 
have never heard of ber.” 

**She has not been here long, I believe, but I 
thought she spoke of you as if she knew you.” 

** What did she say?” 

** She inqaired if you liked to be kept to sewing, 
and said she thought it a good thing for young giris 
to have some steady occupation to keep them out of 
‘all manner of fvolishness.” 

Kitty’s face crimsoned, though she could hardly 
have told why. 

** When is the dress to be finished?” she asked, 
turning away to the window. 

** To-morrow at noon.” 

* Bat, mother!” Kitty remonstrated. 

“TI know that we shall have to sit up all night, bat 
the pay is good, and we cannot afford to lose the job. 
You can take these breadths while I seam up the 








Her lame wrist caused Kitty some inconvenience, 
but it was the left one, fortunately, so that she could 
still use the needle. The two women worked until 
past midnight, then, finding themselves pretty well 
tired out, they took a little rest, but before daylight 
they were up and at work again. 

“ What sort of a person is Miss Bryan? How did 
she look?” asked Kitty, sewing with great briskness. 

“Very much, I should think, as Blanche Amory 
might have looked, supposing she had been a real 
person and not a novelist’s creation.” 

* Handsome, I suppose?” 

‘* She has a certain kind of beauty, though it is not 
the kind that pleascs me. Have you got those sleeves 
done? I will sew them in, and you may plait the 
skirt.” 

It was just twelve o’clock when Kitty set the last 
stitch in thé dress, so that their work was done in 
time. 

** Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Langridge, “‘ you may 
take this home while I get some dinner. We will 
have some sweet potatoes, which you like, and a bit 
of steak, and the rest of that peach pie which Mrs. 
Wilson sent in? 3. ahs 

“That is a Dill of fare for an epicure. Unless I 
hurry home, I shouldn’t wonder at all if I fare as 
badly as Franklin did when somebody—was it Keith? 
—invited him to a dinner of roast pig, after they had 
both dieted upon oatmeal gruel for a season.” 

‘In that case you will have to dine upon cold 
hasty-padding. Sv I woulin’t advise you to be gone 
too long,” replied Mrs. Langridge, who had folded 
the dress during this bit of colloqay, and made it in- 
to a neat parcel. 

Kitty stepped to the long mirror in the front shop 
to adjust her bat, made her mother a parting bow, 
and with a light, elastic step proceeded down the 
main village street. She walked rapidly, and observ- 
ed all that came in her way, nevertheless. A bough 
of the great maple on the corner had been re-dyed 
in scarlet and gold since she passed that way. A 
yellow butterfly flitted on before her. A horse which 
had been left unhitched, started to run away, and 
was promptly rescued by a laborer who was passing. 

Half a dozen boys on a corner were watching a dog- 
fight, though some of them transferred their atten~ 
tion to herself while she was going by, and honored 
her with a prolonged stare. The Widow Churchill’s 
grapes were ripening, which was fortunate, as it was 
now the last of September, and the frost could hard- 
ly be expected to hold off mach longer, and that re- 
minded Kitty of some delicious clasters which Au- 
brey Sanger had given her not many days before. 
She had to pass the village hotel, where that young 
man boarded, and could not help casting ashy glance 
toward the corner in which his room—be had pointed 
out its windows to her once—was situated. The 
blinds were cluscly shut now. Probably he was out 
hunting, as the day was too sunny for fishing. So 
Kitty thought, but for once she was mistaken, as she 
found when she turned into the avenue leading to 
Mrs. Butler’s; for the young man was taking leave 
of @ lady at the front door. A tender leave-taking it 
was, too, in which the lips had another part to act 
than that of uttering parting words. Not to mince 
the matter, Kitty saw kisses exchanged between the 
two. Aubrey Sanger had never kissed her, she ro- 
membered, with a sudden sense of loas sweeping 
over her. She felt herself tremble, and stopped to 
gather up her courage, which was rapidly leaving 
her. Ifshe kept on, she must meet him in the path, 
and to meet him just then she felt to be an impossi- 
bility. So obeying a blind impulse, she stepped aside 
and hid herself in some shrubbery lining the avenue. 
This covert was scarcely gained when she heard him 
coming. A firm, manly tread it was to which she 
listened, with nothing uncertain or compromising 
about it. How royally he carried his head—a head 
which might become acrowu! A king was this man 
in Kitty’s estimation, but her king he was not and 
could never, never be. 

* Aubrey!’ called a quick, incisive voice, with jast 





waist.” 


Sanger stopped at on:e, and a white-robed figure, 
with something rose-colored about the dress in the 
way of trimmings, and about the hair in the way of 
ribbons, fluttered down to meet him. 

“ There is something [ had forgotten,” said the 
lady, laying her hand enticingly upon his sleeve. 
‘That little Kitty Langridge, whose mother keeps 
a shop at the other end of the village, | hear that 
you are flirting with her horribly.” 

“What! jealous, Addie?” 

“No, not jealous, and [ don’t mean thgt you shall 
give me reason to be. See what it is to have a stern 
Mentor looking after you, and keeping you in the 
way you should go! The little witch is pretty and 
fascinating, they say, and I’m not going to have 
you ranning intodanger. This is not Utah, bat New 
England, you know, so you cannot marry us both, 
and I flatter myself that you would not wish to give 
up me for her.” 

“ No, certainly not,” said Sanger, hurriedly. “‘ You 
are quite right. I had seen for myself that I had bet- 
ter not meet Kitty Langridge s0 often. Not that I 
think she is in any danger of caring so much for mé, 


“ O, exactly. It wouldn’t do for you to admit sach 
a thing, if it were trae. A young lady make love to 
@ man, week in and week out, and gallantry forbids 
that he should be aware of her intentions. There, 
now you have got your lecture, and I shall expect 
you to come up tothe mark. But here I am detain- 
ing you from your dinner, and the yet dearer delights 
of a post-prandial smoke. How cross it would make 
you, if we were married, instead of only engaged. 
Ran along now—and dinna forget ” 

Kitty, in her hiding-place, had heard all, and won- 
dered at herself that she heard it and lived. Sach 
humiliation, and anger, and wretchedness as had 
been compressed into those few minutes. No one 
need to talk to her after that of hearts breaking. 
Hers would have broken on the instant if that had 
been possible. She got up white-faced and stony- 
eyed, and picked up the parcel she had dropped. She 
wondered it had not fallen into the brook that was 
so near. Then came the thought that perhaps it 
was Miss Bryan Mr. Sanger was to marry, and she 
restrained herself with difficulty from throwing it in 
then. 

“‘ That wouldn’t do,though,” she reflected. “There 
would be damages to pay if I spoiled the dress, and 
it would hurt us more than it would her. I’d better 
get the hateful thing oat of my hands as soon as pus- 
sible, though, or I can’t answer for myself.” 

She started thereupon toward the house, walking 
with a kind of spasmodic energy which brought her 
to the door. 

“Is Miss Bryan in?” Kitty inquired, in a voice 
which sounded so strangely to herself that she invol- 
untarily repeated the question before it could be an- 
swered, in the hope of speaking more naturally. 

Miss Bryan was in, and made her appearance pres- 
ently. It was the same lady Kitty had heard talk- 
ing with Aubrey Sanger. 

‘*I have brought your dress,” said Kitty, thrusting 
the parce) trom her in such haste that it fell upon 
the floor. With a burning face she picked it up, and 
this time succeeded in conveying it to its owner. 

* Are you Kitty Langridge?” asked Miss Bryan. 

iT) Yes.” 

‘¢ What a scared little thing youare. I’m not going 
to eat you, you know.” 

‘I shouldn’t agree with you, if you did,” retorted 
Kitty. At which Miss Bryan laughed rather shrilly, 
and asked: 

“Why not?” 

“O, because you are not a Grandma Wolf—or, at 
least—” 

“ At least, if 1 am I have not shown my teeth yet. 
have I?” langhed Miss Bryan. “ The dress is nicely 
made, I believe, and here is your money.” 

Kitty took the money with a cold thank you, wish- 
ed the laly good-day, and withdrew. A smell of 
broiling steak greeted her as she passed the kitchen 





@ hint of shrillness in it, Kitty thought. 


windows, and she thought of the little repast which 
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was probably awaiting her at home. Her mother, 
she knew, had prepared it. with the expectation that 
she—Kitty—would erJoy it. “ What shall we eat? 
what shall we drink, and wherewith shall we be 
clothed?” That is the sum total of a woman’s life, 
she thought, bitterly, and then she wondered wheth- 
er Miss Bryan would take much pains to gratify 
Aubrey Sanger’s appetite, in the matter of food, 
when they were married. With the thought of him 
came the passionate longing to be near him, to hear 
him talk, to feel his hand grasping hers, as it had 
done once when she was in danger of falling over the 
edge of a cliffdown which they were looking together. 
How she had valued his protection then! How noble, 
and strong, and tender he had seemed in her estima- 
tion. But he had seen that it was not best for them 
to meet so often. And Miss Bryan had inferred that 
it was to escape being made love to by her—Kitty 
Langridge. No one but a woman can know the sting 
there was for her in theese words. She clenched one 
fist tightly, and beat the air with it, as ifit were that 
beneficent element which had caused her humilia- 
tion. Then recollecting that she was in the public 
street, she put a strong constraint upon herself, and 
hurried on almost as if she feared a pursuer. Bat it 
was her thoughts from which she was trying to es- 
cape. On reaching home she paused at the long 
mirror in the shop to see whether the last hour’s ex- 
perience had changed her noticeably, and felt a great 
relief, mingled with some portion of surprise, that, 
except for a slight pallor, she was looking as usual. 
She had almost expected to see grim skeleton fea- 
tures looking out at her from the familiar glass. 

‘Are you there, Kitty? Why didn’t you come 
before?” called her motber from the dining-room. 
*¢ The dinner is waiting for you.”’ 

Kitty went at once and took her place at the table. 

‘* Did Miss Bryan like her dress?” 

I believe so. I put the money in the drawer.” 

“ Another dress has come in since you went out— 
for Mra. Mallory.” 

“‘O mother, I wish there were no dresses to make!” 

“ Why, Kitty!” 

‘*I do. Iam tired of this stitch, stitch, stitching. 
I wish I could go away somewhere.” 

“ Where?” 

‘TI don’t care where. 
for a change.” 

“Then we must try to give youa change. You 
might go to visit Mrs. Holliston, I suppose. She 
was quite anxious to have you go there last winter.” 

“T am afraid to go there. They are such grand 
peo} le.” 

‘They are wealthy people—that istrue. But you 
would be sure to like Mrs. Holliston. She has always 
been my dearest friend.” 

* Let me go, then; that is, mother, if you can spare 
me.” 

“I will write to Emilia immediately. I can spare 
you now better than later, and I think you have de- 
served a rest.” 

“Thank you, mother. How nice and juicy this 
steak is; and you have out-Blotted Blot in cooking 
it. About these Hollistons—is there not something 
a little out of the common way in their history?” 

“* Mr. Holliston has a divorced wife who is still liv- 
ing. Two years after his second marriage their in- 
fant child disappeared mysteriously. It was sus- 
pected that the first Mrs. Holliston stole it, out of 
spite, but nothing was ever found out about it.” 

“ How long ago was that?” 

‘* Twenty-five years ago. Dear me, how time is 
rushing on! To look back upon it seems like a 
dream.” 

** Are there no other children?” 

“One—a young man, who is now travelling in 
Europe. If he were at home, I should not think of 
letting you go there. I am very sorry to say it of 
Emilia’s son, but Leonard Holliston is not a good 
young man, I fear.” 

**1’m glad he is away, then. Whata pity that all 
young men’s travels do not take them to Europe.” 

“ Why, my dear?” 

**Only because—because there is so much in the 
Old World to be seen. There, mother, the dinner 
has been fit fora king. You will make epicures of 
us if you go on in this way.” 

** You haven’t eaten enough to feed a chicken, for 
all your great pretensions. You had better go to 
work at that dress now, and I will write my letter.” 

Kitty obeyed dutifully, and sat at her sewing all 
the atteruoon. At twilight her mother recommend- 
ed that she should go out to walk, but Kitty shiver- 
ed, and said it was too cold. 

In two days a letter from Mrs. Holliston was re- 

ceived. Kitty was urged to come the very next day, 
and it was.so decided. She had scarcely been into 
the atreet in the meantime, and had not seen Aubrey 
Sanger. Bat that night her mother asked her to go 
to the office, and she had no excuse for refusing. On 
her way home she was overtaken by that young gen- 
tleman, who shook her hand warmly. 

“I used to think twilight was essentially your 

hour, Miss Kitty,” be said, when he had relieved her 
of a parcel for the shop, which she was bringing from 
the express-office. ‘* But this one is too dun and cold 
to have any legitimate association with you. 
not like the change.” 


Anywhere. Iam suffering 


ond,” replied Kitty, sententiously. 
** Some things do not change.” 
** As—for instance?” 
'* The lawg that govern the universe.” 


I do 


“Tf order is Nature’s first law, change is the sec- 


‘And the laws that govern men, too, but the 
universe is full of change, and men are one thing to- 


“ Sagacious little Kitty! Where did you learn such 
wisdom ?” 
** Chance threw it in my way—or was it Providence, 
do you think?” 
“‘ Probably the latter. Ifthe lesson came to you, 
it was meant for your good, undoubtedly.” 
“When my mother forbids my doing what I wish 
very much, or requires me to perform tasks which I 
particularly dislike, it is always for my good. I think 
it would be much nicer, if our interest and inclina- 
tion could run together sometimes.” 
“ We might think it much nicer, but we cannot al- 
ways tell what is best for us.’’ 
“No, I suppose not. And so for good, and better, 
and best, they are only relative terms. A dinner of 
herbs is better than some things. You may give me 
my parcel now. Thank you, and good-night.” 
‘I hoped you were going to ask me in.” 
“T had no such intention.” 
“ Then I must say good-by. 
morrow.” 
‘*I wish you a prosperous journey. Good-night 
once more.”’ 
She sprang up the low steps, and inside the little 
shop. Mrs. Langridge stood behind the counter 
waiting upon a customer. It was Miss Bryan who 
turned her eyes full upon Kitty, coming in thus 
hastily, and with a flushed and unguiet face. 
“*Good-evening, Miss Kitty. How about the 
Grandma Wolf’s teeth? I hope you haven’t discov- 
ered them yet,” said Miss Bryan, smiling, and moving 
to the window which overlooked the village street. 
* She will see Aubrey Sanger, and know that he 
came home with me, but I don’t care,” thought 
Kitty, while to Miss Bryan’s question she answered 
at random, ‘I don’t know.” 
Then seeing that this did not please the lady, she 
endeavored to correct it by saying: 
‘* When I have found the Dame Wolf, I will look 
for her teeth and let you know. Mother, here is the 
parcel you expect. I am tired and will go up stairs 
now, if you do not want me.” 

‘* Very well. I shall not want you again to night, 
and you better get what rest you can.” . 
Rest! Would she ever rest again, she wondered. 
Bat she drew her curtains close to shut eut the re- 
mains of that dun,cold twilight which Aubrey S 


I am going away to- 


**T hope so. 
you already.” 
Mrs. Holliston asked her some questions about her 
journey then. And Kitty meanwhile heard Adelaide 
Bryan say: 

‘Did you know that girl was coming, Aubrey? 
Was it a plan between you two?” 

“I knew nothing about it until 1 saw her in the 
carriage,”’ was his reply. 

**She knew what she was about, though, J’ll 
ventare to say. She has followed you here. Unwo- 
manly!” 

Kitty answered Mrs. Holliston’s questions so much 
at random, that that lady thought she must be suf- 
fering from timidity, and proposed accompanying her 
to her room. 

* Wait a moment, though, dear, while I give orders 
about the trunks,” the lady added. 

Kitty waited, and to hide confusion, turned to- 
ward one of the windows. To her surprise, a man’s 
head was framed therein—a well-formed, patrician- 
looking head, with jetty hair and beard setting off a 
thin, pale face. Kitty was about to call Mrs. Hollis- 
ton’s attention, but the young man signed for her to 
keep silence. A servant now entered to take the 
mistress’s orders, and admitted a large, shaggy 
house-dog, who straightway made for the window, 
uttering noisy demonstrations of delight. 

* Down, Pluto, down,” said the young man out- 
side, who finding himself discovered, immediately 
retreated, and soon appeared in the parlor. 

* You, too, Leonard! This is better than we ex- 
pected!” cried Mrs. Holliston, embracing him. 
**When did you come? Why did you not write? 
Here are some old friends. Aubrey and Aunt Addie, 
you know. The otber is Miss Langridge. My son 
Leonard, Kitty.”’ 

* Let me get my breath. How do you do, Aubrey. 
Miss Langridge, this is worth coming home for. Ad- 
die, I’ve learned a quotation especially fur your bene- 
fit. It is from Dr. Watts or Doddridge, or was it 
Wesley? 1’m sure I don’t know, but here it is: 


I, on my part, have begun to love 


** Each pleasure has its poison, too, 
And every sweet a snare.’ 


“‘And every sweetasnare!’ Do you hear that? 





had said had no legitimate association with herself. 
Her trunk was already packed, but she looked 
through the closet and drawers to if there was 
anything left which she ought totake. In one of the 
latter she found a piece of mignonette which he had 
given her. He had said that mignonette was her 
flower, and she, in merry banter, had pulled a thistle 
and told him that was his. She held the flower ten- 
derly in her hand tor a moment. ‘ Poor, wilted 
thing. What are you good for now?” she said then, 
and raising the sash, flung it out of the window. She 
had grown rebellious in spirit by this time. She 
hated Miss Bryan. She would have hated Aubrey 
Sanger if she had not loved him so much. She was 
glad she was going away, and yet she shivered in 
anticipation ot the days when she would see him no 
more. And so the poor heart throbbed, and the ex- 
cited brain whirled, and the rest her mother had 
bidden her take was far from coming to Kitty Lan- 
gridge. 
Early next morning she started upon her journey. 
The distance was half a day’s ride by rail-car. She 
tound a seat in the first car she entered and sat quite 
silent and unobservant of everything all the way. A 
carriage was waiting for her at thestation. Into this 
she was handed by the coachman, to whom she then 
gave the check for her baggage. A moment after- 
ward he came back to open the carriage for two oth- 
ers, a lady anda gentleman. With a dismayed heart 
and a burning cheek Kitty recognized Miss Bryan 
and Aubrey Sanger. 
‘*Whom have wehere? Little Red Riding- Hood?” 
asked Miss Bryan in evident surprise. ‘‘ Perhaps 
you have made a mistake,” she aided then. ‘ This 
is the Holliston carriage.” 
“I know it. I am going to Mrs. Holliston’s,” said 
Kitty, with the quiet of desperation. 
“Ol! you are going to make dresses for her, per- 
haps?” 
“ No, but to make her a visit.” 
**That is capital,”? Aubrey Sanger observed. ‘I 
am glad you two will have an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted,” but Kitty fancied that his manner 
discovered less satistaction than his words. She 
would have given the world to be back in the little 
shop once more. She was afraid of being an annoy- 
ance to him, and she could bear anything better than 
that. She turned her face to the window and ob- 
served minutely the town through which they were 
passing, but without thinking of anything she saw. 
Still leas did she heed the lively conversation going 
on between the other occupants of the carriage. She 
was solely occupied with trying to quiet herself suf- 
ficiently to decide a difficult question—that of how 
she was to avoid being an annoyance to Aubrey 
Sanger. 
“ Here we are,” said the latter, cheerfully, as the 
carriage stopped. ‘‘ Have you been dreaming, Miss 
Kitty?” 
“TI believe so,” replied the girl, rousing herself, 
and accepting his offered assistance in alighting. 
They were ushered into a richly-farnished parlor, 
where Mrs, Holliston, @ comely, well-dressed lady, 
welcomed her guests with easy cordiality. 
“Tam glad to see you, Aubrey. Adelaide, it is 
kind of you to come and cheer our solitude. And 
here is my little Kitty. Your mother is one of my 
truest friends, child; and I hope you and I will love 





day and another to-morrow.’ 











If I believed it I should be terribly afraid of you.” 
** You don’t believe it, then?” 
“JF don’t know. It is high authority, you must 
admit, seeing that I found it in a psalm-book. What 
do you think, Miss Langridge?” 
“ Ask Mr. Sanger. His opinion is more to be re- 
lied upon than mine,” replied Kitty, with a spice of 
malice. 
“No, don’t ask me—that is, if you are predeter- 
mined in favor of disbelief. I robbed a bunsble-bee’s 
nest once, and found the honey deliciously sweet, but 
there was a bee in it, an’ I got my mouth stang.”’. 
“Poor bee!”’ said Miss Bryan. ‘1’m afraid he 
must have becomea convert tothe theory in dispute. 
His sweets proved certainly a snare for him.” 
‘*That’s so, Addie,” affirmed a hearty voice be- 
longing to Mr. Holliston, senior—a rotund, bald- 
headed man, with a jovial expression of countenance, 
who soon had them all laughing at his quips and 
oddities. Inthe midst of so much mirth Kitty near- 
ly forgot her unhappiness until she had gone to her 
room to dress for dinner. Then the recollection of 
Miss Bryan’s bitter, sneering words brought it all 
back to her. She would gladly have gone home at 
once, but she had too much pride to do that, and, 
besides, she could invent no excuse that would satis- 
fy Mrs. Holliston. No, she was there, and she must 
stay, guiding her conduct with such discretion as 
she might. But Miss Bryan should know that she 
did not come there because Aubrey Sanger was com- 
ing. Resolving thus, she started up with the face 
and bearing of one who is about to beard the lion in 
hisden. Miss Bryan’s room she knew was on the 
opposite side of the hall from hers. She stepped 
quickly across, and knocked at the door. 
** Come tn!” was graciously responded, and Kitty 
entered, panting, but resolute. Mise Bryan turned 
upon her a look of languid inquiry. 
“I came to tell you that you were wrong in some- 
thing you said to Mr. Sanger to-day,” Kitty broke 
out boldly. ‘* It was not my fault that 1 overheard 
it, and it was not true. I did not know that he was 
coming here, and I am as mach above following him 
about as you are above following a travelling moun- 
tebank. You may believe it or not. It is the trath.” 
“ My dear Little Red Riding-Hood! How hot and 
excited you are. You must learn to take life more 
calmly, or you will not live out half your days. Be- 
lieve you? Ofcourse I do, since you say it was so. 
Will you have the goodness to pin my collar down in 
the back—there’s adear? Thank you. Haven’t you 
begun todress yet? I’m afraid you will be late.” 
“I think I shall bein time,” returned Kitty, going 
back to her room. 
She dressed herself quickly in a black silk, and put 
on cuffs and collar of linen edged with Valenciennes. 
The collar she pinned with asmall gold pin. That 
was all the jewelry she wore. It was all she was own- 
er of, indeed, or perhaps she would have worn more. 
But she looked well-dressed, in spite of her plain at- 
tire, and her cheeks had a brilliant color and her eyes 
a dazzling lustre. She was the last to go down, not 
because she was late in dressing, but because she 
waited to get the better of a fit of shyness by which 
she was overtaken. When she entered the parlor, 
Miss Bryan was talking with the elder Holliston, 





each other dearly.” 


her, 


and the two young men stood by the table looking 
at some views. At Kitty’s entrance young Holliston 
dropped his stereoscope directly, and moved toward 


‘* We may as well look our destiny in the face, 
Aubrey,” he said, laughing. ‘It is plain that this 
young lady does not mean to let us off heart-whole.” 
‘‘If you mean me,” replied Kitty, “ you have no 
cause for alarm. Iam {innocent of any such inten- 
tion.” 

“ T have no doubt the magnet’s attraction is invol- 
untary, but it does attract, you know.” 

“* What is all this about attraction?” asked Miss 
Bryan, advancing. ‘ Is Leonard giving a lecture on 
natural philosophy?” 

** Only illustrating a point,” said the young man. 

* That is what the fash ion-plates do when they make 
& display of point applique, isn’t it, Little Red Rid- 
ing-Hood?” 

* Did you mean that for wit? One wants to laugh 
in the right place, you know,” retorted Leonard. 
“Then you had better come out to the dining- 
room,” interposed Mis. Holliston. ‘‘ That is the 
right place to laugh in, when people are hungry, as I 
am sure you must all be.”’ 

At the table Kitty was placed beside Leonard, who 
treated ber with profound attention. So he did 
throughout the evening. If Kitty remembered her 
mother’s saying that Leonard Holliston was not a 
good young wan, it was only to feel indignant that 
this elegant, amusing gentleman should have been 
misrepresented. She thought it very triendly in 
him to take such pains to save her—a shy country- 
girl—from lonesomeness; and she was glad to have 
him to talk to, because, when go occupied, they could 
not say she was ‘making love” to Aubrey Sanger. 
The sting of Miss Bryan’s sharp sayings had not 
yet been extracted. 

Day after day passed, until a fortnight had gone 
by, and still Kitty and young Holliston were on the 
best of terms They walked and rode together. They 
were always partners at euchre. They played bil- 
liards and rolled ninepins. Miss Bryan had grown 
very ‘gracious to the girl meanwhile, and Aubrey 
Sanger Kitty hardly ever spoke to, except as the 
courtesies of society demanded. But she often felt 
his eyes resting upon her with an anxious expression 
which she might have interpreted rightly, if she had 
not been willfully blind. 

Leonard Holliston was in truth a dangerous com- 
panion for the girl, placed as she was. His freely 
expressed admiration soothed and flattered her. He 
amused her, moreover, and amusement w&s what 
she needed. Then she believed that he had been lied 
about, and, that was sufficient to make her thorough- 
ly his partisan. 

*'m no saint, little Kitty, that is true, but then 
you see, I don’t pretend to be,” affirmed Holliston, 
with an audacious frankness that has always a charm 
for young girls. ‘‘I suppose if I were to give my 
mind to it, I might get myself tp after the fashion 
of Thomas a Becket, or Old Mortality, or Cotton 
Mather, but I’m not clear that you would like me 
any the better for it. If you think you would, I’ll 
try. Shall 1?” 

** No indeed!” laughed Kitty. 
as you are.” 

‘“‘Then 1 shall not make a change for my own 
gratification, you may be sure. But I’d do any- 
thing for you. Try me and see if 1 will not.” 

“ If you please, then, you may hold this skein of 
silk for me to wind.” > 

“‘ That is a good, reasonable Kitty. You don’t de- 
mand impoasibilities, and so a man would always do 
his best to please you. I hate those exacting women 
who always expect you either to be down on your 
knees before them, or else up in the clouds—like the 
old woman with her broom—sweeping down gpblim- 
ities for their delectation. Thatisn’t your sort, Kitty, 
and that is why I like you.” 

Aubrey Sanger, meanwhile, was getting uneasy. 
Kitty was a nice little girl, and it was too bad. He 
knew Leonard Holliston pretty well, and liked him, 
too. “A good-hearted fellow as ever lived, bat a 
perfect d—1 where women are concerned.” That was 
the amiable estimate of young Holliston held by the 
men he associated with. 

‘* Perhaps I ought to warn her. I wonder if she 
would hear tome. She would have done 80 once. 
Now I don’t know. But she ought to know, and 
there is no one else to tell her. Ifa word would save 
her, I should be most culpable for holding my peace. 
I will not. I must speak to her.” 

After that he diligently sought an interview with 
her, but Kitty, whe had very nearly reduced her 
avoi lance of him to a system, constantly eluded him. 
He had to wait until his patience was nearly exhaust- 
ed, but at last the desired opportunity came. Guving 
into the library one rainy day, he found Kitty curl- 
ed up in a great easy-chair reading. 

He stepped behind her, and looked over her shoul- 
der at the book. It was a French novel. He caught 
it from her, and flang it upon the glowing cvals with- 
in the grate. 

‘*Mr. Sanger! Whatdo you mean? It is Lenny’s 
book. He lent it to me, and you have destroyed it.” 

‘That is just what 1 meant todo. The book was 
not good for you. ‘ Each pleasure hath its poison, 
too.” Do you remember that. You might find this 
book very pleasant reading, but its sentiments are 
full of rank poison. No man would lend it to a young 
girl whose goodness and purity he valued.” 

Kitty’s face crimsoned, and her eyes dilated, but 
she did not speak. 

“* You are angry with me, I am afraid. You think 
I have no right to speak to you so; but it is always 
@ man’s right to protect the innocent. If I saw you 
struggling in deep waters, and in danger of drown- 
ing, I should basten to your assistance. And you 
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would think that you owed me gratitude; but not 50 
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great as now, if, by my warning, [ can convince you 
that Leonard Holliston is no safe companion for 
you.” 
“If Leonard isn’t fit to associate with, why don’t 
you send Miss Bryan away!” asked Kitty, scorn- 
fally. 

“ Miss Bryan is older than you, and has seen more 
of the world, Besides, she is guarded by her love 
forme. You know, do you not, that we are en- 
gaged?” 

“ Yes, I know. 
guarded?” 

“ You speak scornfully; but, dear Miss Kitty, I 
hope you will think of what I have said. I could tell 
you things about this man—” 

“TI will not hear them. Have the goodness to 
remember that I am his friend.” 

“T can’t help that.” 

I don’t want you to help it—and it is what you do 
want. That is what we are at variance about. I 
don’t believe he is any worse than other men, nor 
so bad as some. At least, he is no hypocrite.” 

Aubrey Sanger looked surprised and pained. Af- 
ter a momentary hesitation, he said: 

“Ifyou are determined not to believe the truth, 
there is no more to be said, I suppose. And yet I 
don’t like to leave you so. 1 used to think that we 

were friends. How have I lost your regard?” 

He took her hand as he spoke, but Kitty snatched 
it away and burst into tears. 

Sanger picked up and laid down several books in 
succession—a prey to irresolation. Then espying 
some mignonette among other flowers in a vase, he 
cut a spray and brought it to Kitty. 

‘*] am sorry to have grieved you,” he saii; “let 
this be my peace-offering. You know I told you once 
that mignonette was your flower. But, little Kitty, 
its fragrance is so delicate that it will not survive a 
mixture with coarse, offensive odors.” 

Kitty did not offer to take the flower, and bending 
down he placed it in her hair. At this moment the 
door was flung open, and Miss Bryan stood within 
the entrance. 

“A pretty scene, upon my word. Pray don’t stir, 
Miss Langridge. I was alwaysan admirer ot tableaux 
vivants.” 

“IT am giad you have come, Addie,” said Aubrey. 
“ Mies Kitty, have I your permission to tell her what 
I have been speaking to you about?” 

‘He has been trying to rob me of my friend—my 
only friend,” Kitty flashed out, and rising she swept 
by them to the door. She stopped there and pulled 
out the flower Aubrey had placed in her hair. “ Here, 
take back your peace-offering,” she said, throwing it 
towards him, “I do not want to be friends with you.” 
And with a firm, proud step she walked away. She 
was going to her own room, but Leonard Holliston 
met her on the stairs, and observing her tear-flushed 
face and disordered manner, put his hand upon her 
arm and led her away to the billiard-ruom, which he 
happened to know was then unoccupied. 

“* Now my little girlie, I have you all to myself. 
Tell me now who has been vexing you?” 

“No one.” 

“ That is to say you do not mean to tell me, but I 

can guess. It is Aubrey Sanger. He has been try- 
ing to make mischief between us. Is it not so?” 

Kitty tried to parry the question, but at length he 
succeeded in getting the whole story trom her. 

“*That fellow is the prince of meddlers,” he pro- 
tested, then. ‘‘ Frederick of Prussia was considered 
to have a great gift that way, but it was nothing 
compared with Aubrey Sanger’s. But he couldn’t 
turn you against me, could he, my girlie? I’m sorry 
you have been vexed, though. When you belong to 
me no one shali do that. I havebeen thinking about 
you all day, though that is nothing strange, because 
I am always thinking of you, but to-day I have been 
impressed with the feeling that this ought to be our 
wedding-day. Iam not superstitious, but once ina 
while I do have these strong impressions, and 1 have 
always found that it was not best tu disregard thew. 
Why should I wait fur my happiness? Are you not 
willing to prove how little you heed Aubrey Sanger’s 
meddling, by doing what 1 ask you?” 

** What is that?” 

“ Marry me to-night; only no one must know it just 
yet. My father is fierce to see me wedded to a heap 
of money-bags, with a freckle-faced girl thrown in. 
1 shall have to temporize until he gets cooled down a 
little, then he will think it a good joke that I have 
stolen a march upon him. I know a parson who will 
arrange things for us toacharm. We shail have to 
go to Bingley. You havea friend there, have you 
not? I mean we will play that you have. You had 
better get a telegram from her asking you to come 
and see her. I will bring you the telegram. Then 
you must go in the firet train. I know it is an awful 
storm, but you will not be much exposed to the rain, 
and they will be less likely to suspect on that ac- 
count. At Bingley you will take a hack to the Hick- 
ory House. I will come down in the next train, and 
then what surpassing bliss will be ours when 


How fortunate for her to be so 


* We two so united, 
So happily allied,’ 


I don’t remember the rest. It is what the good 
dame Walpurga sang so often, you recollect. What 
put that book in my head now, I wonder? But no 
matter. Say Kitty, girlie, say that you consent. Ah, 
you do, I read it in your eyes. Thank you. Bless 
you. To Bingley, remember, and then to the Hick- 
ory House. I will bring you the telegram in about 
fifteen minutes. You can say that you wont be home 
till morning. That is a line in a song, is it not? I 
didn’t mean to quote, but my happiness makes me 
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poetical. I never was so happy, and it is you that 

have made me 80. A kiss,two, three, now another 

becanse I am so happy- and now, good-by.”’ 

Kitty saw him go like one ina dream. What did 

it all mean? What had he been talking about? It 

flashed upon her then, andshe started up to recall 

him. But it was too late. Did she regret it? Why 

not let affairs take their course? She found it im- 

possible to think collectedly. The consideration that 

had most weight with her was that Aubrey Sanger 

would see how little she cared for him. But she did 

not dwell upon that, even. Potent as it was it could 

not chain her flying thoughts. They were like scud- 

ding clouds when driven by a strong wind, running 

into each other, scattering, drifling here and there, 

and effecting nothing but obscurity. If her reason 

could once have got the control, I think its forces 
were sufficient to have saved the misguided girl 
from the step she was about to take. Butin thesud- 
den confusion of her faculties, reason was unhelmed. 
She went down to the parlor presently. Mr. and 
Mrs. Holliston were there, and Aubrey Sanger. They 

were talking about the rain which was causing a 
freshet. The river was rising rapidly, and a good 
deal of damage was likely to badone. Kitty heard, 
but hardly comprehended. Aubrey Sanger looked 
around to her and saw that she had not yet recov- 
ered from her mental disturbance. He got up and 
started to go towards her, but she turned impatient- 
ly away, and he went back to his seat. Then Hol- 
liston came with the telegram. Her friend was hov- 
ering between life and death, and must see her. 
Kitty was on the point of declaring that she would 
not go. But Holliston’s eyes were upon her, and she 
seemed to have no willof herown. They all pitied 
her for having to go in such a storm, but no one 
thought of dissuading her. The Holliston carriage 
took her to the depot. Then she was left to go her 
way alone. She passed through two or three crowd- 
ed cars to one in which she found a vacant seat. 
Here she sat down, leaned her head against the win- 
dow, and tried to think. But the power of thought 
she had not yet regained. Had she really a friend in 
Bingley? And was that friend hovering between 
life and death, and waiting for her? Or was she on 
her way to be married to Leonard Holliston? Or 
was the whole an extravagant dream from which 
she might hope to waken soon? She could not tell. 
By-and-by some one touched her on the shoulder. 
She started up in sudden alarm, but it was only the 
conductor calling for her ticket. She looked for this 
in her reticule, in her portemonnaie, and finally in 
the pocket of her dress, where she found it. 

‘* How soon shall we reach Bingley?” she asked. 

“Next station but one,” replied the conductor, 
moving on as he spoke. 

“1 must not forget,” said Kitty to herself, and 
then her head went down against the window once 
more, and she began to think in real earnest. 
“ What am I doing? If Leonard Holliston is re- 
ally such a man as Aubrey Sanger says he is, I am 
devoting myself to misery for life.” That was the 
keynote of her reflections. But then she considered 
that at the best she had not much to look forward to 
in the future; and if Leonard could love her, she 
might do him good; and above all she doubted if she 
had the firmness to break through the arrangement 
to which she had passively submitted now that she 
had gone so far. So having swung around in a cir- 
cle, her thoughts cume back to the same conclusion 
she had reached before—that she could do no other- 
wise than let matters take their course. But in her 
absorption, the train has passed one station without 
her knowledge. When the next was reached, she 
did not hear the name that was called out by the 
conductor, but sat up erect and watchful, thinking 
with a strange trembling at her heart that the next 
would be Bingley. Presently the conductor in going 
through the cars once more, looked at her ticket and 
inquired if she should not have stopped at Bingley. 

“Itisthe next station, is it not?” asked Kitty, 
rather startled. 

**No—the last. The next is Lumley. You will 
have to wait there for the down train. It will be 
due in one hour.” 

Kitty did not by any means so forget herself as to 
lose the next station. It was an unimportant place, 
and no other passenger stopped there. The small 
depot looked dark and cheerless enough, and the 
rain which disdained to patter but fairly tramped 
upon the roof, had penetrated inside iu some places, 
giving the place a damp and chilly atmosphere. A 
man with a lantern followed her in. This was the 
depot-master, to whom Kitty explained that she had 
missed her station, and was to go back to Bingley in 
the next train. 

** You'll have an hour to wait. It’s a wet night 
for travelling. I'll build a fire for you,” said the 
man, kindly. 

Kitty protested against his taking so much trou- 
ble, but he assured her it was no trouble; and the 
prospect of anything like warmth was too agreeable 
to be very strenuously opposed for the sake of polite- 
ness. When the fire was made, the man trimmed 
and lighted alamp. Then Kitty was left to herself. 
She brought a chair to the stove, and set her feet 
upon the hearth to warm them. She was too rest- 
less, however, to remain long in one place. She 
walked up and down the room, read the placards of 
the different railroad routes framed and printed in 
gorgeously colored capitals, looked out at the win- 
dow and saw nothing but darkness, came back to 
her seat by the stove, and, after sitting there a few 
minutes, went through the same uneasy round again, 
She thought she must have spent hours in this way, 





the darkness outside she saw the light of a lantern 
streaming, and the depot-master came in again. 
“The prospect is that you will have to stay all 
night,” he said. ‘The freshet is playing the mis- 
chief with the track. A bridge has gone off on the 
river above here, and the trains can’t get through 
to-night.” 

“Stay all night? I can’t do that,’ affirmed Kitty, 
with distended eyes. 

“Vd ask you up to my house, but the children 
have got the scarlet fever. We couldn’t make you 
80 comfortable there as you would be here.”* 

* Ig there no hotel that I can go to?” 

** The nighest is two miles off.” 

Kitty pondered a moment, and then said, “If you 
will let me go with you I will help to nurse the chil- 
dren. I have had scarlet fever, so that I shall be in 
no danger, and I know something about sickness.” 

** You may come if you like, but you'll get wet 
through.” 

“J don’t mind getting wet.” 

Accordingly they started out together in the rain, 
the man holding his lantern low, so that Kitty might 
avoid the numerous improvised streams which were 
working out channels for themselves in the highway. 
The house was not far off. When they reached it, 
the man took off his rubber coat in a little entry, 
and opening a door admitted Kitty to a clean kitch- 
en where &@ woman with a pale, worn face, and a 
child in her arms, was stirring something over a 
cook-stove. 

« My wife—Mrs. Marlin,” said the man, briefly. 
The woman bowed, and placed a chair for Kitty, 
who soon heard the pair conversing in a low tone in 
an adjoining pantry, and guessed that the man—Mr. 
Marlin—was explaining why she was there. 

“Are the children very sick? I want to help you. 
Tell me what I shall do,” said Kitty. 

** You had better dry yourself first. Cynthy Ann 
1 guess has got through the worst of it, but Sammy 
is worse to-night.” 

A moaning cry now arose from an adjoining room, 
and Mrs. Marlin set down the baby and went to at- 
tend to the sufferer. Kitty sat by the fire drying 
herself. No one took much notice of her. They had 
all something else to think of. By-and-by she en- 
ticed the baby into her lap, and succeeded in amus- 
ing it for some time. Pretty soon the doctor came, 
bringing with him a woman in a waterproof and a 
large black hood trimmed with fur. This woman 
was tall and masculine-looking, her face stern and 
rather coarsely-featured, and about her mouth and 
chin something that remind d Kitty of the Welch 
parson’s saying, “I like not when a ’oman has a 
great peard.” 

**T have brought you Mrs. Billings to sit up to- 
night,’’ said the doctor, cheerfully. His voice had a 
familiar tone, and looking around, Kitty saw with 
great dismay that it was Dr. Bentley, whom she 
had met at the Hollistons. 

‘* What, Miss Langridge!” he exclaimed, recog- 
nizing ber at the same time, “or is it an optical 
illusion?” 

“ Not quite an illusion, I believe,” said Kitty, with 
an embarrassed laugh. 

“Only as much 80, that is, asa fashionable young 
lady must be. I thought you were still at the Hol- 
listons. I met Mr. Holliston this afternoon and in- 
quired for you.” 

Kitty was obliged to explain. The doctor eyed her 
keenly. 

“You were going to Bingley. 
there?” he asked. 

This was an awkward question, seeing that Kitty’s 
Bingley friend was a myth. She recollected, how- 
ever, that Leonard Holliston was undoubtedly at 
that time in Bingley. So she answered, “‘A friend,” 
with a secret dread of what the next inquiry might 
be. But just then Mrs. Marlin asked the doctor 
some question about the children, and Kitty got off 
without further questioning. When Dr. Bentley 
had gone, it was arranged that Mrs. Billings and 
Kitty should sit up, leaving the father and mother 
to get one night of rest, which neither had had in 
the last week. Until midnight the watchers were 
continually occupied in care of the children, but at 
last they slept quietly, and Kitty, who was thorough- 
ly tired out by this time, retreated to the kitchen 
and sat down once more by thestove. Mrs. Billings 
soon followed, and seating herself opposite Kitty, 
looked fixedly at her. 

‘*So you come from the Hollistons?” she said, 
abruptly. 

“ Yes. Do you know them?” 

“I know them.” And go fiercely were these words 
uttered, that they sounded like a ban. “ 1 know the 
whole kit and boodle of them, and 1 know no good of 
them, either.” 

**I do,” retorted Kitty, with spirit. 

‘I’m glad of it then, if you do. What is one’s 
meat, is another’s poison. Are you going back there 
to-morrow?” 

** Yes—I suppose so.” 

“ Have you a mother living?” 

Yeo.” 

“ The best thing she can do for you is to take you 
home out of the way of Leonard Holliston.” 

“ Why?” asked Kitty, with burning cheeks. 

‘* There are good reasons why.” 

‘Tell me the reasons,”’ the girl commanded. 

“Tam going to. It is what Dr. Bentley made me 
promise. [I know a girl whom Leonard Holliston 
tricked into a false marriage and then broke her 
heart. It isn’t the only case of the kind, either, that 
is laid up against him, waiting for the day of judg- 
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but it was a few minutes less than one, when through 


Kitty covered her face with her hands. 

“ Thank God that I am here!” broke from her lips 
in fervid utterance. 

One of the children began moaning now, and Mrs. 
Billings hastened into the adjoining room, Another 
awoke directly, and both watchers were fully occu- 
pied during the rest of the night. 

Without, the rain was pouring down in torrents, 
driven by a heavy wind which had risen since mid- 
night. It was.a fearful night. About four o’clock, 
Mr. Marlin, dressed in shirt, trowsers and stockings, 
came into the sick room; and, after that, Kitty got a 
little sleep lying upon a lounge in the kitchen. It 
was still quite early when Mrs. Billings awakened 
her. 

‘*Tt’s raining harder than ever,” said the woman; 
“ there’ll be no trains run to-day. If you’ve a mind 
to gohome with me, I can give you shelter, and 
something toeat. Will you come?” 

Kitty hesitated, and looked at Mrs. Marlin. She 
would have preferred staying where she was, on the 
principle of choosing the ills we have rather than 
fly to others that we know not of. Bnt she could 
not stay without being invited, and Mrs. Marlin 
probably felt that a stranger in the house would only 
add to her burdens. Sv Kitty was obliged to accept 
the offer of Mrs. Billings. Dr. Bantley had come 
again, and they were to ride with him. The wind 
nearly took Kitty off her feet when she stepped out 
doors. It was impossible to hold an open umbrella 
in such a gale, and they were at the mercy of the 
wind and rain. 

“Step lively now, Pythagoras,” said the doctor, 
shaking the reins across hia horse’s sides. 
Pythagoras seemed to appreciate the situation, and 
trotted off as if the rain-washed turnpike were a 
race-course. After a drive of about fifteen minutes 
they rode up to a newly-built and still unfinished 
house, standing entirely by itself. This building was 
high and narrow, without underpinning, and, ex- 
cept in the front rooms which alone were habitable, 
without windows. 

‘“* By George, Mrs. Billings!’ said the doctor; “I 
don’t know about its being safe for you to stay here 
in such a gale.” 

* Nonsense! It’s as safe as Noah’s ark,” 
the woman, contemptuously. 

The doctor looked up at the house and out at the 
aky where at one point the clouds showed signe of 
breaking. 

‘“‘ That wet blanket up yonder has got a hole in it, 
and the sun may get a chance to come out yet. If I 
had time, though, I’d carry you both down to my 
house, but I’ve a patient that mast be attended to. 
Miss Kitty, I shall be going back this afternoon, and 
will take you with me if you will go.” 

Kitty thanked him, and he drove off at a rapid 
pace. Mrs. Billings led the way into the house, 
where Kitty dropped shivering into a chair, while 
the other went for combustibles and proceeded to 
build a fire. Not without difficulty, however, for 
when she had lighted it, the wind whirled down the 
chimney and blew smoke and flame alike into the 
room. A great deal of coaxing and rebuilding was 
necessary before the fire became an established fact, 
and even ‘then an occasional eccentric gust sent 
smoke and ashes fiying in the women’s faces. The 
rent in the “‘ wet blanket ” was effectnally closed up, 
and there were no signs of the storm abating. The 
house quivered and creaked with the wind sweeping 
through its windowless sides. Kitty grew white 
with alarm. 

* Are you sure there is no danger?” she asked, 
anxiously. 

‘* What rubbish! Dr. Bentley is a regular old Bet- 
ty, and he ought to be ashamed of himself for giving 
you that idea. Danger? Of course there is none.” 

Kitty tried to be satisfied with this assurance, and 
looking around for something to oocapy herself, so 
that she might not heed the wind so much, picked 
up @ miniatare lying on the table. 

‘aubrey Sanger!’’ she exclaimed, on opening it. 

* Well, what of that?” said the woman, shortly, 

“Nothing. I was only surprised to see his picture 
here.” 

“ There’s nothing so remarkable in that when you 
know that he’s my sister’s boy.” 

“Are you his aunt, then?” 

“Of course. I’m going out to milk now, and then 
we'll have our breakfast.”’ 

Kitty watched her from the window. She walked 
with firm, defiant strides, swinging a shining tin pail 
asshe went. “ Whowasshe? What hai male her 
features—which might have been beautiful once—sev 
hard and stern? What-sort of inner life hai she, 
this lonely, unfearing woman?” Some such queries 
filled Kitty’s mind, as she saw Mrs. Billings cross 
the yard to the barn, which, like the house, was un- 
finished and set upon blocks, a mere shell as it 
seemed. Having watched the woman out of sight, 
Kitty’s eyes again fell upon the miniature which she 
still held? It was a grand face, she thought. What 
strength, what grace, what tenderness, what vigor, 
what repose lay in those mobile features. A humid 
softness came into the girl’s eyes. She swept a far- 
tive glance sbout her as if she feared somebody 
might be looking, and raised the picture to her lips. 
At that moment a fearful blast shook the house, mak- 
ing it shiver in all its jvints. Kitty sank cowering 
upon the floor. The wind roared deafeningly down 
the chimney; puffs of smoke blinded her eyes; and 
then there followed an appalling crash. “ Had the: 
house gone?” A second thought showed the fallacy 
of this conjecture. She went to the window and 
looked out. Instantly she raiged a cry of terror, 
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der a portion of the roof, only ber head and shoulders 
visible. This heavy weight Kitty tried with all her 
strength to lift, and wrung her hands despairingly 
because she could not. 

“O Mrs, Billings! I cannotstir it. What can I do 
for you?” 

“Nothing. I’ve got my death-blow, sure enough. 
Get down here close to me, 1 have got something to 
tell you. You will see the Hollistons. They had a 
child stolen years ago. It was I that did it, I was 
the first Mrs. Holliston. I gave the boy to my sister. 
She thought I took him out of an asylum, The boy 
is Aubrey Sanger.” 

These words, uttered in hoarse gasps, cost the wo- 
man a great effort. 

‘* May God forgive you!” said Kitty, fervently. 

“Amen!” replied the woman. “I need it bad 
enough, They will want some proofs. The clothes 
the boy had on are in my second bureau-drawer. 
Now goaway. You can do me no good, and you 
mustn’t stay out here in the rain.” 

“I willgo for Mr. Marlin,” said Kitty, hurrying 
away as she spoke. Her shawl and hat were in the 
house, but she dared not return thither, leat that also 
should be blown down. Soshe ran bareheaded down 
the street, spattering herself with mud and water as 
she went. Pretty soon she heard the roll of carriage- 
wheels, and resolved to appeal to the driver whoever 
it might be. In another moment she knew that it 
was Aubrey Sanger. 

** Miss Langridge, what are you doing here?” he 
demanded, sternly. 

Kitty telt that his tone was marked with strong 
distrust, and cowered a little in self-bumiliation, but 
she forgot herself instantly, and told what terrible 
thing had happened. Without a word he put Kitty 
into the carriage, and drove hastily to the scene of the 
calamity. But it was no longer a scene of human 
suffering. The woman was already dead. Aubrey 
Sanger brought Kitty’s hat and shaw! from the house, 
and she put them on in tbe carriage. He had not 
permitted her to alight. Next, he drove to the near- 
est house, and left Kitty there, while, with the peo- 
ple who lived there, a middle-aged man and his 
wife, he returned to the place he had just left. Kitty 
was thus left alone with her thoughts. Strange as 
it may seem, they dwelt more upon Aubrey Sanger 
than upon the terrible scene she had jast witnessed. 
‘Why was fate always bringing him in her way?” 
she wondered ; ‘‘ and how could she account for being 
where she was without incurring his contempt?” 
There wasthe rab. It hurt her sorely that she must 
lose his esteem, though yesterday she had been bent 
only upon showing that she cared nothing for his 
opinion. Sv lost was she in thought that she did not 
hear him when he returned, and his abrupt question, 
‘¢ When did you see Leonard Holliston last?” first 
apprised her that he had come. Her tace grew sud- 
denly crimson, and in spite of her utmost efforts to 
coutrol herself, she burst into tears. 

“ Miss Kitty,” pursaed Sanger, without softening 
in the least at sight of her distress, “when a young 
lady assures me that she does not want my friend- 
ship, I ought, perhaps, to cease interesting myself in 
her affairs. If I had consulted only my own feelings, 
I should probably have done so, but I remembered 
that none are so much in need of # friend as those 
who are forgetting to befriend themselves. Miss 
Kitty, you were careless about your telegram. You 
dropped it where it fell into my hands in two hours 
atter you had lett. I saw at once that it was a sham, 
and that Leonard Holliston had written it, with 
what purpose I could easily guess—especially on 
learning he had left home an hour after you did. 
What | suspected was, that you had been lured away 
with a promise of marriage, and what I meant to do 
was to see that the marriage was notasham. There 
was just time to catch the last evening train to Bing- 
ley, but when I got there I could find neither you nor 
Holliston. He had been there, but of you I could get 
no trace. I stayed all night, and this morning came 
up here to see my friend Dr. Bentley. You may 
judge of my surprise at meeting you here. Now I 
repeat my question, When did you see Leonard Hol- 
liston last? But of course you are at liberty to an- 
swer it or not, as you like.” 

“There is no reason why I should not answer it. 
I have not seen him since you did, nor so lately, if 
you saw him after I left Mrs. Holliston’s.” 

** Is this the truth?” 

** You can do as you choose about believing it.” 

** I choose to believe it, if I can,” 

** You find it difficult, however. Then I wouldn’t 
try.” 

* Kitty, will you tell me why you are here?” 

** For the sake of having my word doubted once 
more? No, I thank you. But there is something 1 


within it. Kitty ran out and looked upon a fearful 
scene. The cow had a broken leg and was bellow- 
ing with pain. Two or three dead hens lay in Kitty’s 
path. Mrs. Billings was crushed and writhing un- 


are proofs. The dress which the child had on is pre- 
served, and may be found in the second drawer of 
Mrs, Billings’s bureau. So it will appear, I hope, that 
I have not invented the story.” 

** You are making a mountain out of a mole-hill. 


a strange story, this, bat I believe it. It explains 
many things that have seemed inexplicable until 
now, aud among others my unconquerable dislike to | 
Mrs. Billings whom I believed to be my aunt. And, 
so Iam a Holliston. Iam no longer fatherless and 
motherless. And Leonard Holliston is my brother, 
and Addie Bryan is my aunt.” 

“ What?” 

** Addie ie Mra. Hulliston’s half-sister, you know.” 

“] had forgotten,” murmured Kitty, paling and 
reddening by turns. 

‘*T must go home now. Home. I have notknown 
what it was to have one for a long time. Are you 
going with me, Miss Kitty?” 

“No. I am going home,too. My mother, I think, 
will be glad to see me.” 

“I believe that will be your best course. 1 will 
make excuses tor your sudden going, and will see 
that your trunk is sent. If you have any message 
for Leonard Holliston, I will take that, also.” 

“Tell him that I have come to my senses, and am 
no longer willfully blinded as to hia character. I de- 
sire never to see him again.”’ 

“T will tell him what you say. Now come with 
me to Bingley. The trains are still running from 
there, and you can be at hume to-night.” 

They stopped on the way to get the child’s frock 
for Aubrey to take home. 

«I owe all this to you, Kitty,” he said, when he 
was back in the carriage again; ‘‘I am sorry we 
cannot be friends.” 

** I] don’t see that you have much to be thankful 
for. It will rob you of your wife. A man can’t 
marry his aunt,” replied Kitty, maliciously. 

“Certainly not.” And then a long silence followed. 
This was broken at length by Kitty, who said: 

“If you wish, I will tell you why I came to Lum- 
ley.” And she related succinctly what Leonard Hol- 
liston had planned, and how she had missed her sta- 
tion. ‘ There,” she said at the end, “ now that you 
know how weak and foolish I have been, I think you 
will not wish that we should be friends.” 

**I do wish it,” said Aubrey, quietly. ‘May I 
come to see you if I should return to Cherryville 
soon ?” 

* Yes, if you like.” 

“ Thank you, Kitty.” 


And what more shall [add? I might fill up sev- 
eral pages yet with describing the joy of the Hollis- 
tons and the chagrin of Miss Bryan, when Aubrey 
Sanger—or Arthur Holliston—told his story; and, 
tov, the fervent gratitude of Mrs. Langridge when 
Kitty told hers. Butall can imagine these things 
fur themselves, and I have already exceeded my 
limite. 

Aubrey Sanger—we know him best by that name— 
returned to Cherryville within two weeks, and was 
treated by Kitty, when he called on her, with quiet 
friendliness. Before he left, he told her how in the 
past summer his friendahip for her had insensibly 
grown into love—which his prior engagement, even, 
could not hinder—and how happy she had it in her 
power to make him, if she would. 

Kitty did not refuse. 
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LOU’S LODGER. 





BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 





“WELL, we can’t fold our hands and lament, 
long,” said Aunt Laura, ‘‘ We have got nothing 
left but the house, and that wont feed nor clothe us; 
though I shall let some of the rooms and that will 
help.” 

“OO mamma!” cried Clara, dropping her egg-cup 
with a crash; “ you don’t mean it?” 

Kate lifted her hands in speechless horror. Kate 
had uncommonly pretty hands, and had a way of 
making them serve instead of words by all sorts of 
pretty and effective gestures. 

** That is nothing so very dreadful,” said Lou, who 
was sipping her chocolate as nonchalantly as if there 
were no such thing as poverty in the world. Lou al- 
ways looked on the bright side of things. ‘‘ Why, 
didn’t I tell you about the Batemans? Kitty Bate- 
man was ny room-mate at Madame De Vere’s, you 
know. Well, soon after Kitty lett school, Papa 
Bateman came to grief in the oil business, and, 
though they were immensely aristocratic, they had 
to let their house to lodgers. And one of the lodg- 
ers was the most elegant young man! Kitty sent 
me his photugraph, aud I never saw so handsome a 
face. Of course Kitty fell in love with him at once, 
and he with her. 

Kate’s sleepy, blue eyes had begun to have a gleam 
of interest in them, and even Clara looked impatient 
as Lou paused. 

* And what do you think he turned out to be?” 
she cried, after she had enjoyed the suspense of her 
auditors long enough. ‘ What but a burglar!” 

Kate uttered a faint scream. 

“And that wasn’t the best of it,”” continued Lou. 

**T should think not!” said Clara. 

“ He got frightened one night, by some one fol- 
lowing him home, and ran away, and after he had 
gone what do you think they found behind the chim- 
ney-piece in his room? The greatest quantity of 
jewelry !—diamonds, and pearls, and watches, and a 

good deal of money beside, that he hadn’t time to 
carry away with him. And they never found any 
owner for it!’ 





I do not doubt your ability to speak the truth. It is 





“And Miss Kitty considered herself amply repaid 


“If she was a sensible girl she did; but if it had 
been Lou she would have lamented him to the day 
of her death,” said Clara, who considered Lou sen- 
timental, and disapproved of her on that account. 

** No,” said Lou, coolly, “I think under the cir- 
cumstances, I should have preferred the jewelry to 
him.” 

“If you have all finished,” said Aunt Laura, se- 
verely, ‘1 should like to remind you that I was 
talking.” 

“ Pray go on, mamma,” said Kate, twisting the 
ends of her neck-ribbon around her white fingers, 
and studying the effect attentively. 

** Ruth will have to go out governessing, or get a 
situation to teach in a select school,” Aunt Laura 
went on, with a sternly decided lvok, as if there 
were no appealing from hersentence. I merely nod- 
ded my acquiescence, for that was the part on the 
programme which I knew would be mine from the 
first. ‘‘ Clara will teach music, and Kate can get a 
class in drawing and painting, and Lou—” Aunt 
Laura hesitated a little, and her brow wrinkled as 
she looked at Lou, but the mandate, when it came, 
was as sternly decisive as in the other cases—‘* Lou 
must marry.” 

Lou went on buttering her roll, but lifted her eye- 
brows a trifle and recited— 


*** Little Tommy Tucker sings for his supper; 
All that he has is white bread and butter. 
How can he cut it without e’er a knife? 
How can be marry without e’er a wile ?’*’ 


‘‘ This is a serious matter, not a subject for jesting,” 
said Aunt Laura. 

** Indeed it is, mamma, especially as the same kind 
of difficulty that poor Tummy Tucker had seems to 
be in the way,” said Lou. 

“Mr. Bradlee proposed last night,” Aunt Laura 
continued. ‘ Of course 1 informed him, at once, of 
the change in our circumstances, but he protested 
that it wade not the slightest difference in his feel- 
ings. Money was not his object—as indeed it need 
not be; he is worth half a million. Sol accepted his 
proposal.” 

Lou sprang up, and threw her arms around Aunt 
Laura’s neck. 

“Dear mamma, I am so glad! He will make just 
the jolliest papa in the world!” she said. 

‘* Papa?” gasped Aunt Laura, struggling out, scar- 
let in the face, trom Lou’s arms. ‘ You crazy child, 
you know that 1 mean I accepted his proposal for 
you! You must be ready to see him, for of course he 
will call this morning.” 

Lou folded her hands, aud stood looking the per- 
sonification of meekness. 

“ But if it is all arranged, I don’t see why I need to 
see him,” she said. 

“My dear child! of course he wishes to ask your 
consent.” 

“ O!” said Lou, as if this were an entirely new 
view of the case. 

“You seem to take your good fortune very coolly,” 
said Aunt Laura. ‘I can tell you that it is not ev- 
ery penniless gir] who makes sv brilliant a match.” 
** No; you have done very well, Lou,” said Clara, 
patronizingly. ‘‘To be sure Mr. Bradlee is rather old, 
bat then you are so giddy that you need a sober, el- 
derly personage for a husband.” Lou swept her a 
demure little courtesy, and flitted out of the room. 

“‘ Where in the world is she going to get anything 
to wear, if we haven’t any money?” That was 
Kate. 

**O, we’ll manage that! 1’m much more troubled 
for fear the child will be obstinate about marrying 
him,” said Aunt Laura, anxiously. ‘She has such 
foolish notions! And I’m afraid she fancies herself 
in love with Harry Eustis, still.” 

Harry Eustis was Aunt Laura’s bete noir, one of 
the “ poor but worthy ” young men who are a hor- 
ror to all mercenary and maneuvering mammas. 
Besides being “ worthy,” Harry was ridiculously 
handsome and attractive fora young man who has 
his own way to make in the world, and from the first 
moment she saw him Aunt Laura had looked upon 
him with positive aversion; and when he proposed 
himeelt to her, as a future son-in-law, her indigna- 
tion knew no bounds. And for Lou!—the beauty of 
the family—of whom such great things in the mat- 
rimonial line had always been expected! If it had 
been Clara or Kate she could have forgiven him for 
his audacity more easily, especially as they had no 
romantic notions, and nothing but substantial merit 
(meaning houses, and lands, and bank stocks,) would 
ever find favor in their eyes. But Lou, silly child! 
had received his attentions very graciously, had lent 
a willing ear to his avowal of love, would have been, 
now, had it not been for Aunt Laura’s positive inter- 
dict, Mrs. Harry Eustis, the wife of a bookkeeper, 
with asalary not large enough to buy her earrings, 
as Aunt Laura declared. 

And this had been when they were rich; now, by 
an unfortunate speculation—Aunt Laura was a busi- 
ness woman and delighted in speculation—and a 
simultaneous bank failure, they were reduced to act- 
ual poverty. What if, now that it was absolutely 
necessary that Lou should marry a rich man, she 
should let that foolish fancy tor Harry Eustis stand 
in the way? That was the fear I read in Aunt Laa- 
ra’s face, even before she spoke. To be sure, Lou 
had submitted quietly enough, seemingly, to her 

mother’s wishes in regard to Harry Eustis, but she 
was so “‘self-willed and so peculiar,’’ Aunt Laura 
was always saying, that there was no trusting to it. 

I left the room while they were still discussing the 
question, and followed Lou up stairs. She was stand- 


colored errand boy, had just brought her. I had 
seen Pomp give her these notes before; he was her 
devoted slave, and would do, for her sake, what no 
other earthly power could make him do, keep a 
secret. 

Such a defiant light as there was in her brown 
eyes, and as she tacked the note into her pocket, a 
snatch of gay song trilled out of her lips: 


‘** Though father and mother, and a’ should gae mad, 
O whistle and I will come to ye, my lad!"" 


Such a clear, sweet voice as it was! But gayly 
and defiantly as it had begun it faltered on the last 
word, as if a sob had shaken it. She dropped down 
on the broad window-seat, and covered her face with 
her hands. She started as I stepped softly up to her. 
“O Ruth, what can I, what ought I to do?” she 
said. ‘Poor mamma is so proud! She can never 
bear poverty. If I could marry Mr. Bradlee how 
happy it would make her. Tell me if you think I 
ought to—to make such a fearful sacrifice?” 

“If it were only of yourself that you had to think, 
I don’t know,” I said, reflectively, ‘‘ but to destroy 
two persons’ happiness—no, I don’t think you onght.” 
She blurhed as red as a rose. “ But your mother 
would never consent to your marrying anybody but 
Mr. Bradlee, and as you gave Mr. Eustis up so long 
ago—” 

“Gave him up!” cried Lou, with flashing eyes. 
“ You know, Ruth, that I never gave him up! I only 
asked you to see if you were heartless and mercenary 
like the reat!” 

And Lou sailed away like a queen into her own 
room. But I knew that she had real doubts and 
fears; not that she feared poverty for herself—she 
was too brave and single-hearted for that—but she 
dreaded her mother’s disappointment. 

An hour afterward I saw Mr. Bradlee coming up 
the steps. An old man, sixty-five at least, but state- 
ly and erect as ever, and with jet black hair and 
beard, not asilver thread to be seen in either; wheth- 
er he dyed them or not was a constant subject of 
speculation to Kate and Clara. He had a jaunty, 
self-satisfied air, and an agile, youthful gait; at first 
sight it seemed almost ridicalous to call him an “ el- 
derly personage ;” even Time had not been audacious 
enough to wrinkle his forehead, and Care seemed to 
have passed him by. And in all these years pretty 
maidens had smiled upon him, and ambitious mam- 
mas angled for bim in vain, until at Lou’s feet this 
precious prize had fallen. 

I heard Lou go down immediately, and Aunt Lau- 
ra came into my room, where Kate and Clara had 
come to bemoan their hard lot, and wonder whether 
Lou would be ‘‘ ridiculous,” looking fairly radiant. 
“‘T think my fears were groundless,” she said ; 
** Lou went down to see him so readily.” 

Bat it was scarcely fifteen minutes before we heard 
the street door close, and saw Mr. Bradlee walk away 
—just as jaunty and self-complacent as ever. There 
was a scene when Lou came up stairs, and, on being 
questioned, confessed, in her customary nonchalant 
manner, that she had refused Mr. Bradlee. Bewail- 
ings and reproaches were of no avail they all knew, 
and yet they all tried their effect. 

**T should like to know what you intend to do?” 
said Clara, at last. 

“I might teach a little school,” said Lou, meekly, 
“or I might be of use about the house. Of course 
we shall have to dismiss all the servants except 
Bridget.” 

‘* Well, if you prefer taking a servant’s place to be- 
ing Mr. Bradlee’s wife, of course it is nothing to me,” 
said Clara. 

Aunt Laura’s advertisement of rooms to let ap- 
peared in the Transcript the next evening, and be- 
fore the end of the week three strange gentlemen 
were domiciled under our roof. The most desirable 
suite of rooms, however, remained without an occu- 
pant for a week; then, one day, jast at twilight, Lou 
heard Bridget parleying with a stranger at the door 
and ran down. I caught a glimpse of him as she 
ushered him into the hall; a very old man, evidently 
@ gentleman, short and small, with a pale, cadaver- 
ous face, and eyes that were fairly startling in their 
intense blackness; neither age nor disease, which 
was stamped unmistakably upon his face, had 
dimmed them in the least. A man, who had the ap- 
pearance of a servant, accompanied him. Aunt 
Laura was summoned, and, after a rather long inter- 
view, came up stairs, looking vexed. 

* That child Lou is so foolish! If ithad not been 
for her I might have got rid of him. He is ill and 
fussy, and will make us no end of trouble—more than 
all the other lodgers put together. But because he 
looked so sick and forlorn, Lou must have him here! 
For fear they wont make him so comfortable any- 
where else!” 

* “No, it wasn’t exactly that,” said Lou, looking 
half-ashamed, “‘ but I had a sort of feeling that we 
onght not to let him goaway.” 

* Well, he is going to bring his own servant with 
him,” said Aunt Laura; “but I shouldn’t think, 
from his manner, that it was possible for one to take 
care of him. I dare say he will keep Bridget run- 
ning constantly. And such a peculiar looking per- 
son! I must say that [ think it desirable to have a@ 
good-looking class of peoplein the house. O’Conor, 
his name is; he is Irish, I think.” 

Aunt Laura continued to lament having let her 
rooms to Mr. O’Conor all that evening, rather, I 
thought, because Lu seemed to have taken a fancy 
to him, than that she was displeased with him, for 
nothing that Lou could do or say found favor in her 
eyes in these days. She seemed to look upon her as 








for the loss of her lover, I suppose,” said Kate. 


ing in the hall reading a note that Pomp, the little 


the cause ofall her troubles. Clara, who was very 
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must tell you. That woman who was killed to-day 
made a confession before she died. You remember 
that a long time ago the Hollistons had a child stol- 
en—a little boby—Mrs. Billings has confessed that it 
was she who stole the baby. She gave him to her 
sister. It was years ago, and he is now a young man. 
His name is Aubrey Sanger. But perhaps you will 
not believe this,either. I forgot that 1 am suspected 
of inability to speak the truth. Fortunately there 
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energetic when once aroused, found pupils enough 
at once, and labored without much repining. Kate 
had less success, and spent a great part of her time 
weeping over her hard fate. It was impossible for 
them to go much into society, now, though they still 
bad invitations, and to Kate lite was a burden with- 
out society. Lou found enough “to do abont the 
house ;” indeed, she managed it completely, for poor 
Aunt Laura was more broken down by her trouble 
than I would have believed it possible for ber to be. 
And Mr. O’Conor was a rather troublesome person 
to have in the house, there was no denying that. He 
was continually calling for something. and Larry, his 
servant, was to be met at any hour of the day on the 
back stairs on bis way to or from the kitchen. Bridg- 
et, too, was in such constant demand, that she lost 
her small stock of patience entirely, and threatened 
every day to leave unless ‘‘ Miss Lou’s lodger” did. 
We had al! fallen into the habit of calling him Lou’s 
lodger, she was always se ready to defend bim, and 
to make excuses for his irritability, and she waited 
upon him, and read the newspapers to him for hours 
together. ; 

“I don’t know why it is that I like him so much,” 
she said, one day, ‘ unless because you all have such 
an unreasonable prejudice against him. And then 
he is so ill and friendiless, one can’t help pitying 
him.” 

Mr. Bradlee still came to the house, occasionally, 
and manifested some symptoms of tranaferring his 
affections to Kate. Once in a while, too, poor Harry 
Eustis ventured to come, though his greeting from 
Aunt Laura was as chilly as she could possibly make 
it. I wondered that she did not forbid Lou’s seeing 
him entirely, but I think she was wise enough to 
see that that was the surest way to make Lou con- 
stant to him. I was daily governess to his aunt, 
Mrs. Wardweli’s children, and Harry boarded there, 
so [ had an opportunity to carry a message now and 
then, which I did not scruple to do. 

Now that Aunt Laura was so reduced in fortune, 
and Lou had refused Mr. Bradlee, I did not know 
but that she might come to look more favorably up- 
on poor Harry’s suit, but she seemed more bitter 
against him than ever, and still had hopes of Lon’s 
making ‘‘ a brilliant match.” I said a word or two 
in Harry’s praise as often as I dared, but it always 
made her angry. It was not only his poverty that 
made her object to him, she declared, but his fam- 
ily. To be sure, Mrs. Wardwell, his father’s sister, 
was “ well enough,” though she had never been in 
‘* out set,” she said, but his father, everybody knew, 
was not by any means what he should have been. 
He had eloped with a young girl whom he met 
abroad—of high family it was reported—and then 
had broken her heart by neglect and ill-usage, so 
that she died very soon atter Harry was born. 

“I dou’t know why poor Harry should suffer for 
his tather’s sins,” said Lou, who had overheard the 
conversation. ‘‘I wonder if mamma satisfied her- 
self as to the character of Mr. Bradlee’s father!” 

Poor Lou was sorely tried, but she kept up her 
spirits wonderfully, and was the life of the house. 

Mr. O’Conor was failing fast. For the first two or 
three days after he came he had spent nearly all the 
time away from the house. I met him roaming 
about the streets in an eager, yet absent and preoc- 
cupied manner, but now he seldom left his room. 
He was very social, sometimes, yet he never spoke of 
his friends or home. He might have just dropped 
from the moon, as Lou said, for any abiding place 
that he seemed to havo on earth. But one day, it 
was after he had been under our roof about two 
months, Larry, who was undoubtedly a son of the 
Emerald Isle, whatever his master might be, confid- 
ed to Bridget the startling secret that his master was 
a lord! ‘a raale Irish lord, and rich enough to buy 
the whole of Ameriky if he liked.” Aunt Laura was 
not disposed to give much more credence to the first 
part of the story than to the last; but both Kate and 
Clara, as well as Lou, believed it at once. Kate sud- 
denly discovered that she had seen something very 
distingue in his appearance from the first, and Clara 
gave him very sweet smiles when she met him by 
chance. Aunt. Laura, too, invited him into the 
drawing-room, which she had never done befure. Ot 
course she did not believe that ridiculous story, but 
he was so lonely and so ill, poor old man! she said. 

One day he showed Lou a picture of his daughter, 
and it was so beautiful that she brought it to me to 
look at. It was the face of a giri of seventeen or 
eighteen, delicate and high bred, and with a fresh, 
bright beauty that was pathetic when you saw how 
tarnished the frame was, and how quaint and old- 
fashioned the dress, and thought how faded the face 
must be now, even if the earth had not covered it 
long ago. 

“ There is a familiar look in it that puzzles me. I 
must have geen her, or some one very like her,” F 
said. 

“You can never have seen her; she died very 
young, Mr. O’Conor said; but I think I have seen 
some one who looked very much like the picture,” 
said Lou. 

The moreI thought of that picture, the more it 
puzzled me, with its haunting, undefinable likeness 
to some one I had known. 

One evening Mr. O’Conor was with us in the draw- 
ing-room (he was too ill, now, to leave the house, 
and often accepted Aunt Laura’s invitation to sit 
with us of an evening), when Harry Eustis came in. 
Lou introduced them, in an eager, nervous way, 
watching both intently. Such a change came over 
Mr. O’Conoi’s face when he saw Harry! He grew 
white as death, and his whole frame trembled; but 
ie was all over in a moment; he was perfectly him- 





self and dignified and stately as ever. I thought I 
must have been dreaming until I looked at Lou, and 
saw that she had noticed it too. Was Mr. O’Conor 
in love with Lou, and did he recognize a rival in 
Harry? That seemed the only possible interpreta- 
tion of his strange conduct, and that was too ridicu- 
lous to be thought of for long. The next day, Mr. 
O’Conor inslated upon driving out, though he looked 
too ill to leave his bed, and he invited Lou to go with 
him. She went, somewhat to my surprise, and they 
were gone a long time. When they came back Mr. 
O’Conor had a glow in his face and a light in his eyes 
that was wonderful to sce. I was puzzled. Had he 
been making love to Lou, and had Lon, grown sud- 
denly ambitious, encouraged him, on the strength of 
Larry’s story? 

Aunt Laura came into my room that afternoon, 
flushed and radiant. 

‘* My dear, itis all true! I have been questioning 
Larry. Mr. O'’Conor, as we have been calling him, 
is an Irish nobleman—Lord Danlery! To think that 
we should have had a lord under our rocf so long 
and not know it! And, Ruth, I really think he 
likes Lou!” Aunt Laura spoke in an almost breath- 
less whisper, and her eyes fairly sparkled with 
delight. : 

“But Annt Laura! he is so old, it would be so 
unsuitable! You don’t think Lou would marry 
him?” [ said. 

** Marry him!” echoed Aunt Laura, irately. “The 
child is silly enough, but I don’t think she is quite a 
fool! Do I think she—a girl without a penny in the 
world—would marry a nobleman, with no end of 
money? A pretty question, truly! Have you taken 
leave of your senses, Ruth?’’ 

‘* Perbaps so, Aant Laura, for I cannot help think- 
ing that Lou will never marry anybody but Harry 
Eustis.” 

It was very injudicious to say it, but the words 
slipped out unawares. Aunt Laura’s face was a study 
fora painter. _ 

“Harry Eustis! I am convinced that she has 
entirely got over that folly, though I know there 
are persons who have encouraged her in it!” And 
with that parting sbatt, Aunt Laura went her way. 

For a week or two after that, Mr. O’Conor, or Lord 
Duglery, as Aunt Laura invariably called him when 
she spoke of him, went out nearly every day, and had 
occasionally, a visitor in his room in the evening, 
but Larry was always in readiness to admit him, and 
Aunt Laura’s efforts to discover who it was were in- 
effectual. But the day of her triumph came, and she 
forgot all her trials and perplexities in her delight. 

** He acknowledged to me that he was Lord Dun- 
lery!” she said to me, her face fairly radiant, “ and, 
more than that, be asked my permission to make my 
daughter Lou Lady Dunlery! Said that he had al- 
ready obtained her consent.”’ 

I was completely bewildered, and went to Lou at 
once for an explanation; but she merely acknowl- 
edged, quietly, that it was as her mother had said, 
and I was forced to confess that she did not look at 
all like a victim. Poor Harry! And I spent an 
hour or two in reflecting on the inconstancy of my 
Bex. 

Only one thing dampened, in the smallest degree, 
Aunt Laura’s delight. That was that both Lord 
Duanlery—of course we all gave him the benefit of 
his title, now—and Lou insisted upon having a 
strictly private wedding. Aunt Laura’s whole soul 
would have delighted in making a grand display, 
and showing to everybody that Fortune was making 
amends to her for her unkxindness. 

It was to be in the morning, in church, and there 
were to be no cards, and only a few intimate friends 
invited. But Lord Dunlery would hear of no delay. 
There was no time, even, to make an elaborate toilet 
for the bride, but Lou had never looked lovelier than 
ste did in her plain“white tulle and floating veil; and 
the bridegroom—well, what could you expect in the 
way of looks of a poor old man of nearly seventy, 
whose life was almost a barden by reason of wasting 
disease? It was a strange, a shocking sight to me, 
as they went up the church gisle together—sbe so 
fresh and bright with youtbful beauty, he louvking 
old, and world-weary, and infirm. 

I looked at Aunt Laura and wondered if she were 
really as thoroughly pleased as she seemed. As to 
Lou’s feelings, I did not attempt to guess; she had 
become an inscrutable riddle to me. 

Bat some one beside the clergyman stood at the 
altar, waiting to receive the bride—Harry Euatis! 
And looking so bandsome and happy, when the 
thought of his sorrow had been such a weight on my 
mind! But I did not comprehend yet, not even when 
1 saw Loa’s hand in his. 

Aunt Laura spravg up, half frantically, as the 
solemn words of the service began to fall on her 
ears. 

‘It isa plot—a base, cowardly plot! I forbid the 
marriage!’ she said, almost aloud, and gasping for 
breath in her excitement and anger. 

Lord Dunlery bent over her, while I drew her soft- 
ly back into her seat. 

‘* Madam, I had your consent,” he whispered. 

**To make her Lady Dunlery! not to marry her to 
Harry Eustis!”’ 

“He is my grandson; he will succeed to my title 
aud estates. Look at me, and see if you think it will 
be long before I keep my promise to make her Lady 
Dunlery!” 

It was amazing to see how soon Aunt Lanra recov- 
ered ber composure, how placidly she bore the sur- 
prise, how smilingly she greeted her son-in-law. 
Lou gave me a saucy, triumphant little nod as she 





passed me, which was, of course, dreadfully improp- 





er for a bride who should have looked demurely 
downcast, but was very like Lou. 

Lord Dunlery seemed to have taken a new lease of 
life in witnessing their happiness. Lou had always 
seemed to him, he said, like the daughter, Harry’s 
mother, who had left him so long ago. Though he 
had never forgiven her while she lived, be had come 
to America to seek her son, when he felt his health 
failing, partly because his estates lacked an heir, but 
chiefly from a desire to see his grandson before he 
died. All his efforts to find him had been unsuc- 
cessful, until he recognized in Harry his daughter’s 
features. 

Lou and Harry went to Ireland with him in the 
spring, but he lived only to reach his home. Even 
Aunt Laura, I think, was really sorry to hear of his 
death. 

* For, since the title was sure to come to them, 
some day, I was willing to wait,” she said, to me. 

Kate married Mr. Bradlee, and Clara found her 
fate in a widower, with “ incumbrances,” but with 
overbalancing pecuniary advantages. 

‘They have all done very well,” Aunt Laura says, 
complacently. But her greatest earthly delight is in 
talking to people of ‘‘ my son, Lord Dunlery.” 


* > 


ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 

The bearer of this well-known name was the son 
of an Aberdeen magistrate, who was born in 1701. 
He took his degree of M.A. when he was nineteen 
years of age; and was preparing for the ministry 
when he fell passionately in love with the daughter 
of a kirk minister, at Aberdeen. The affection was 
not returned; the young and ardent lover went mad, 
and he was placed in confinement. There a calm 
came occasionally over his disturbed spirit; at each 
return it tarried longer than before. In his lucid in- 
tervals young Cruden turned to stady, and therein 
he did not forget, but he found some compensation 
for the indifference of the fair girl, whose heart was 
all given toa guilty love. Ina year or two Alexan- 
der was released, came up to London, gave private 
lessons, went to the Isle of Man, was restless for a 
while, but subsequently returned to the capital, 
where he found employment as a corrector of the 
press. His talents, industry and integrity procured 
for him friends of such quality that, in 1735, he was 
appointed librarian to Caroline, wife of George the 
Second. It was then that he addressed himself to 
the completion of that great work with which his 
name is still connected, *‘ Cruden’s Concordance,”— 
in which he did, alone, what five hundred years be- 
fore, Hugo de St. Marc, with five hundred monks to 
help him, had attempted in vain. It must have been 
a@ proud moment wher, in 1737, Cruden presented 
the first copy of this volume tu the queen, who prom- 
ised him some noble recompense. But Caroline died 
ere it was awarded, and Cruden, who had engaged 
all his little fortune on that one huge venture, strick- 
en with terror and disappointment, again made ship- 
wreck of his reason, and was conveyed to an asylum 
in Bethnal Green. In course of time, he issued 
thence, in better, but not in perfect health of mind. 
He published wild pamphlets, and entered actions, 
which he would fain conduct himself, against those 
who had recently had him under their care; but 
gradually he settled down again, a corrector of the 
press, remarkable for his profound scholarship, his 
unbroken taciturnity, and his unrelieved melancholy. 
A singular accident then occurred to bim; he ac- 
companied a friend to a house, the door of which was 
accidentally opened by the early and sole idol of his 
heart. Cruden sprang back trembling from head to 
foot; and, leaning on his friend for support, exclaim- 
ed, as he pointed to her, “It is she! It is she!” and 
then gazing at her added, ‘‘ and the same black eyes! 
the same black eyes !’’ 

The gloom of the noble lover and profound scholar 
settled round him thicker and more oppressively than 
ever, till 1753, when he was again under restraint, 
When he was once more restored, he suggested to 
his relatives that, as some compensation for what he 
had endured, they should among them suffer as much 
loss of liberty, in various prisons to be chosen by 
themselves, as he had been deprived of, unjustly, as 
he thought, during his confinement. H's after lite 
was a strange mixture of the wild and the sensible. 
He would work well half the night through at cor- 
recting proofs of the classics, completed a rew edi- 
tion of his ‘‘ Concordance ” in 1766~—which the king 
rewarded by a present of £100, and, proclaiming 
himself public corrector of morals, demanded to be 
80 recognized by an order in council, and therewith 
have conferred upon him the honor of knighthood! 
He wrote and lectured in Latin and in English on 
this subject, and in various parts of thecountry. As 
he went, he scrupulously tore from the wal! all bills 
which seemed to him to be dangerous to morals; and 
with a sponge, which he always carried for the pur- 
pose, he effaced all inscriptions which he thought un- 
becoming in a pure and Christian land. As he grew 
older his reason became more disturbed, and ; erhaps 
it was some resemblance to his Aberdeen idol which 
induced him to pay such court to a baronet’s daugh- 
ter as to compel the father to take the young lady on 
foreign travel. Poor Cruden immediately printed 
copies of prayers, to be publicly used for her safe re- 
turn; and when this did occur, the simple swain 
harmlessly employed himself in circulating printed 
thanksgivings for that happy event. Soon atter this 
he died—with anaffecting touch of madness in the 
manner of his death. 








A man may betray the cause of truth by exhibiting 
unseasonablie zeal. 





STUBBS’S LUCK. 


CHAPTER I. 
LESS THAN KIN, AND MORE THAN KIND. 


‘WHEN are you going down, Stubbs?” 

**] don’t know; hot yet, at any rate, and perhaps 
not at all.” 

“Not go down atall! Why, my dear fellow, you 
couldn’t spend Christmas in this place; you’d drown 
yourself in Barnwell Pool.” 

‘IT spent last Christmas here, anyhow; and it was 
not so very stupid after all. I skated down to Ely, 


and stopped on my way back at that queer inn called © 


Five.miles from—anywhere at Upware; had some 
fun in the fen, shooting and so on; and when the 
frost broke up, I got plenty of eculling without being 
obliged to twist my neck off looking out for muff- 
boats. Then the billiard-rooms were pretty well de- 
serted, so that I was able to practise on nearly every 
table, and Iimproved my game immenrely (as you 
know, old fellow). Besides which, I went to town 
once or twice, to see a pantomime or 80; and, more- 
over, I did a good stroke of reading.” 

“Ah! that’s the way you get the pull of us, and 
beat us at billiards as well as ‘ book-learning.’ I 
can’t say, however, that your picture has made me 
envious.” 

So talked Laurence Horton and William Stubbs, as 
they walked arm in arm down Trumpington street 
from Unity College, Cambridge, to the railway sta- 
tion. Horton had left his luggage to follow by ’bus, 
preferring to go afoot, for the pleasure of Stubbs’s 
company, and for the circulation of the blood. ‘They 
went swinging along at a very fair pace; the snow 
was scrunched noisily beneath their feet; the icicles 
glittered like barley-sugar in the rays of the wintry 
sun; the sky was clear and blue above their heads; 
and they gloried in the freshness of the eager air. 
For the date of their walk was many years ago; 
there were frost and snow at Christmas then; and 
December and May bad not changed months. 

Of the two young men, Horton was consilerably 
the taller; he had dark curly hair, friendly looking 
gray eyes, a pale face, a slight figure, and an air of 
easy self-possession, which neither radeness nor 
haughtiness couid easily ruffle. Stubtse’s hair was 
light brown; his eyes were of a soft, deep, melting 
blue; his face was fresh-colored, and his figure par- 
ticularly graceful; but be walked with just the 
slightest approach to a swagger, and his expression, 
had not the softness of his eyes been remarkablo, 
would have struck a stranger as being fall of defiance. 
The explanation was not difficalt. Stubbs was one 
of those of whom it might have been said, “ Hit him 
hard; he has no friends.” Not that he was un- 
popular in his college; indeed, there was not a great- 
er favorite. It was certainly a very small college, 
but there was not a man in it who did not like Stubbs, 
who was captain of their boat, their best bowler, 
their second-best billiard-player, and one of their 
best scholars. But then these are not generally the 
friends who can push you on in the world; they are 
your rivals and cpporents, not your patrons and 
helpers. And Stubbs had become early acquainted 
with grief. Death had hob-and-nobbed with him 
when he was but a babe. At eight years of age, he 
became an only child. Atnine, death found him out 
again; and even strangers were moved to tears as 
the little chief-mourner, with streaming eyes and a 
child’s frank sobs, his footsteps cambered by his long 
black cloak, stumbled weeping towards his father’s 
grave. There was after this a respite of six years, 
during which death was busy with other prey; and 
then the devourer returned to his favorite quarry. 
Mrs. Stubbs was reunited to the Rsv. William Stubbs 
beneath the communion-table of the ch urch he had 
died in serving; and William Stubbs, junior, was 
relationless and alone. And the little money which 
had come to him was just enough, in addition to the 
exhibition he had won at a public school, to keep 
him on an equality with his comrades during the 
usual university career. 

Now Horton had heard at odd times scraps of 
Stubbs’s personal history, and it struck a chill to bis 
kindly heart to think that Stubbs should spend in 
solitary isolation the season which to Laurence was a 
time of multitudinous merriment and continual 
gayety. And theirs was no common friendship; 
they had been together in many a well-contested 
boat-race, when Stubbs’s voice had cheered on the 
crew, and his “‘ Now for it!” had preceded a spurt 
which had drawn shrieks of admiration from the red- 
sbirted, blue-shirted, pink-shirted, and striped- 
shirted demons who ran and leaped aad yelled upon 
the bank. They had ridden side by side and fence 
for tence when the jumps were stiff aud the pace 
alarming, and each, as he recovered from a stunning 
fall, had seen the face of the other bending anxiously 
over him. They had spun, stroke for stroke, down 
the ice-bound Cam to the island famed for its abun- 
dant eels. On Barton Ponds, their burnished skates 
had flashed and whirred and droned in unison as 
they challenged each other toa trial of skill on in- 
side edgejand outside edge in “ circle,” and ‘‘spread- 
eagle,” and “ Dutch roll,” and ‘ flying Mercary,” 
and “ bunch of currants.” They had played tamous 
matches at billiards; and they had read together the 
gems of Greek and the flowers of Latin. And 80 it 
came into Horton’s mind that this man Stabbe was 
more his brother than his acquaintance; and his 
father’s house had a void. which Stubbs could sup- 
ply; that his own double bedded room demanded 
Stubbs to wake it symmetrical. As, therefore, the 
friends were preparing to shake hauds and part, says 
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Horton, abruptly, “‘ Look here, old fellow; you say 
you’ve no engagement for Christmas; come and stay 
with us—come to-morrow.” 

Stubbs looked blank as he answered, “1’d stay 
with you with pleasare, but—but—” 

‘* 0,” broke in Horton, “ you’re afraid my people 
might object. I can only tell you the governor will 
be delighted. But 1 know you’re awfally proud, so 
I'll get you a formal invitation from him. There, 
the train’s just off. Good-by, old boy.” 


CHAPTER II. 
STUBBS’S LUCK. 

As Stubbs walked home to college, he began to 
ponder upon the subject of Christmas. How would 
he like the Hortons and their manner of spending 
Christmas day? The last time be could recollect 
spending Christmas day in a family, it had nearly 
been the death of him. It was a very religious fam- 
ily, and they observed the festal day religiously— 
that is to say, they went to church morning and 


. afternoon, and afterwards gave themselves up to such 


serious cating and drinking that it was clear the 
seniors must be ill the next day, and the juniors 
most likely before morning. There was a general 
interdiction of all amusements except “‘ cross ques- 
tions and crooked answers,” if that—even when it is 
&@ game, and not a domestic habit—can be called an 
amusement (which Stubbs denied), And when 
Stubbs had inveigled one of the daugbters, whilst 
mamma was out of the room, to play and sing with 
him a lively song, the otber members of the family 
had looked undigested pudding at him; and mam- 
ma, hurrying back at the hateful sounds of joy, had 
asked, ‘‘ Whatevor is the meaning of this? Isabella 
playing protane music! Can that be my Isabella?” 

And Isabella had answered sulkily, ** You ought to 
know best, mamma; I haven’t altered much since 
you left the room, I imagine.” 

Then mamma had asked poor Stubbs, “‘ What 
would your poor mother have said, Mr. Stubbs?” 

And Stubbs had replied, “I really can’t say for 
certain; but Il think she would have waited until we 
had quite finished, and then would have said, 
‘Thank you, dears;’ at least that is whatsbe usually 
said.” 

So Stubbs had registered a vow in—well, the place 
where he always registered his vows—that he would 
never spend another Christmas day with Isabella’s 
family. From that time to the present, Christmas 
day had been to him a day of solitary confinement; 
he had shut himself up in his own rooms and read 
bard; he had gone to bed early; and a sense of void 
had come over him as his sleep went from him at 
the sound of distant merriment, and the silver voice 
of laughing maid caused bitter thoughts to the 
friendless man. He had never owned to anybody 
how lonely and sad he had been; but now all he had 
suffered in his loneliness came back to him, and he 
was glad that Horton had thought of him. It is true 
that he was unaccustomed to society; that he knew 
scarcely half-a-dozen families; and that he heartily 
disliked “‘ going out;” but he “‘ believed in” Horton 
(as the saying is), and was convinced that all would 
be right with the Hortons. It was, therefore, with 
no small pleasure that he received from Horton the 
following note: 


“Grove House, High Beckham, December 22. 

“ DEAR STUBBS,—The governor, who hopes you 
will excuse him for not writing in person, bids me to 
say that he willbe really grateful to you if you will 
condescend to share my double-bedded room during 
our Christmas vacation, as I am such a bore, and 
annoy everybody so awfully when I have no suitable 
companion, that I make the house intolerable. (You 
will understand that I am writing to dictation and 
under compulsion). So 1 shall expect you by the 
train which leaves Cambridge at 2 P.M. on the 24th, 
You must get out at the Reddenham Station, and I 
will drive over in the pony-chaise to meet you. Mind 
youcome. Yours always, 

* LAURENCE HorTon.”” 

If you refer to the guide (not yet published) to 

country-places which do not exist, you will observe 
that both Reddenham and High Beckbam are in the 
county of Missex, not far from the river Spree, and 
that Reddenham Station is between Broxbourne and 
London. Now, notevery train stops at Reddenham; 
Stubbs, therefore, with the usual thoughtfulness 
which characterizes Cambridge men, intrusted his 
luggage to a porter, telling the place to which he 
wished to go, and asking whether there would be 
any change of carriages. The porter answered ‘* No,” 
and received a shilling for his trouble, or, more 
correctly speaking, for releasing Stubbs from 
possible trouble. But Stubbs would have done bet- 
ter to refer toa time-table, or to ask his question of 
the guard of the train, for at Broxbourne a voice 
was heard jumbling together (as only railway of- 
ficials can jumble) the names of certain places, and 
acjuring ;assepgers, who wished to get out at the 
places (the names of which it was impossible to make 
out), to descend torthwith and wait tor a coming 
train. Stubbs considered that after his satisfactory 
interview with the porter he was absolved from all 
further botber, and travelled on contentedly until 
the train stoppe’ again. 

** Tickets, please,” said the collector. 

“I want to get out at Reddenham,” remarked 

Stubbs, affably. 

“Reddenham! Lord bless you, sir, you’ve passed 
it ever so far. This is London, this is. You ought 
to have changed at Broxbourne. Didn’t they heller 
me 


* O yes,” said Stubbs; “ they holler’d out enough 
to split themselves, bat I couldn’t make out a word 
they said; and the porter I gave my Inggage to at 
Cambridge assured me I shouldn’t have to change.” 
“ Where did you take your ticket to, sir?” * 

“To Reddenham.”’ 

“ Let me look at it, please? O, all right—there’s 
one-and-fourpence to pay.” 

**Come, that’s rather too bad; I’m taken to a 
place I don’t want to go to, and I’m to pay extra for 
itt” 

** IT can’t help it, sir; you’ll have to pay.” 

“There’s your one-and-fourpence, then; but how 
am I get to High Beckham?” 

The ticket-collector, having got his money, retired, 
as people usually do ander the circumstances, and 
muttered something unintelligible; but an antedilu- 
vian old lady, taking an interest in Stubbe’s youth 
and soft blue eyes, remarked, ‘‘ There’s a coach from 
the Black Bull in Aldgate every Saturday at three 
o’clock,”? * 

“Thank you,” replied Stubbs; “but I want to be 
there by six o’clock this evening, and it is only Wed- 
nesday.” 

The old Jady had no farther suggestion to make; 
80 Stubbs was obliged to takea cab all the way, and, 
during his drive, had leisure to reflect upon the dis- 
may he must have caused Horton, who he felt sure 
would have waited for him in the biting frost, and 
would chaff him terribly upon his usual luck; for 
** Stubbe’s luck ” was a by-word at Unity. 





CHAPTER III. 
GROVE HOUSE. 


A DRIVE of more than an hour and a half (for 
the roads were slippery, though the horse was 
roughed”) brought Stubbs to the door of Grove 
House. It was a house which stood in its own 
grounds, and entrance was effected through a high 
wall towards the road, so that Stubbs could not see 
what the place was like. But a vigorous ring at the 
bell brought out a ruddy maid, who shrieked out 
immediately, ‘‘O Mister Laurence, bere’s the mis- 
sin’ gentleman!” And the cry brought Laurence 
himself to the gate. 

“Your usual luck, eh, Stubbs?” said Laurence, 
shaking his friend by the band. “I saw you pass in 
the train, and wasn’t fool enough to wait; so you 
needn’t apologize. Come in, old boy, come in; you’re 
just in time; old cook has been ringing the dinner- 
bell like mad, and the governor has just gone up to 
his room.” 

Stubbe’s luggage was left in the hall, and himself 
ushered into the drawing-room. There was no up 
stairs drawing-room in cosy Grove House; dining- 
room and drawing-room were both on one floor, on 
the same side of the ample hall; and on the oppo- 
site side of the hall was the comfortable study, which 
served on occasion as breakfast-room. 

** Come along, old fellow; 1’ll just introduce you 
to my sister, and then you can go and wash your 
hands,” cried Laurence, preceding his friend to the 
drawing-room. “ Ellen, this is my friend Stubbs.” 

The most elegant figure Stubbs had ever seen 
faced about at tuese words, and the owner, coming 
forward from the tireplace, held out her hand with- 
out ceremony, and with a frank, beaming smile, 
saying ina voice which thrilled Stubbs with pleas- 
ure, ‘I’m very glad to see you, Mr. Stubbs. We 
were quite prepared for some misadventure, for the 
fame of your ill luck preceded you.” 

And now entered Mr. Horton, senior, who was Mr. 
Horton, junior, with the inevitable changes wrought 
by age; perhaps, also, he bad a little more urbanity 
in his manner, and a little less self-contentedness in 
appearance. 

**How do you do, Mr. Stubbs?” said he, heartily. 
‘IT am very glad indeed to see you. Late! O dear 
no, not at all; [have only just come in myself. Con- 
found that woman; she’ll pull the bell down.”’ 

‘It is the third time, papa,” said Miss Horton, 
laughing, ‘‘and you know cook gets frantic then.” 

*“O wel', just take Mr. Stubbs into your room, 
Laurence. There’s hot water, Ellen?” 

‘** Yes, papa. At least it was hot,’’ added Ellen, 
slyly, when cook first began to ring the bell; ‘* I had 
it taken up at once.” 

“Come along, Stubbs,” cried hungry Laurence; 
“I’m almcst famished ;” and in three minutes cook 
was appeased, the soup was served, and conversa- 
tion was fitful and monosyllabic. But when the 
inner man had been solaced with soup, and old Mr. 
Horton had said, “A glass of wine with you, Mr, 
Stubbs; I’m very glad you’ve come,”” and Laurence 
and Eilen had ‘‘joined them,” and Laurence had 
laughed boisterously at the elaborate bow with which 
Stubbs (in honor, of course, of Ellen’s presence) had 
responded to Laurence’s careless nod, and bad been 
duly reproved by Stubbs (supported by Ellen) for 
introducing college bruskness into the family cir- 
cle, the talking assumed a continuous flow. At 
length Ellen rose to leave the room, and Stubbs was 
not a little astonished at the coolness of Laurence, 
who shouted to his sister, as she went down the hall, 

“TI say, Ellen, I’m going to leave this door open, 
and you leave the drawing-room door open, and play 
lots of waltzes, and sing lots of songs; it will be 
cheerfal for Stubbs over his wine.” 

Stubbs was about to protest; but Laurence said, 
* Pooh! she likes it; don’t you, Ellen?” 

And a laugbing voice answered, ‘‘O, very much. 
You must iet me know when you are stunned, Mr. 
Stubbs, or I may go on too long —for sheer pleasure.” 











Old Mr. Horton chuckled with amusement; and 


it was plain that the only son reigned lord-para- 
mount over Grove House. 

Stubbs had never felt so serenely happy in his life 
as upon that Chrietmas Eve, when he sat listening to 
the sweet, clear notes of Ellen Horton. But com- 
pliant Ellen was not tried very long. Laurence soon 
bade Stubbs to a pipe up stairs (for the double- 
bedded room was not only a sleeping-chamber, but 
also a sort of study and divan), leaving old Mr. Hor- 
ton to his Quarter/y and coneequent nap, and dispen- 
sing with his sister’s services in the gracious words, 
“Shut up now, if you like, Ellen; Stubbs and I are 
going up stairs to have a pipe.” 

“Thy servant hearetb,” replied Ellen, with a laugh, 
but continued to carol for her own entertainment; 
and it is my private opinion that Stabbs, had he been 
asked, would rather have gone into the drawing- 
room to Ellen than have followed Laurence into the 
atmosphere of tobacco. But he was not asked. He 
was offered a pipe, and Stubbs had never been known 
to refuse that offer. When the two friends bad im- 
bibed sufficient nicotine, and acquired sufficient dis- 
agrecableness of odor, they descended to the drawing- 
room for a cup of tea. This was followed by a game 
of chess, another song or two from Ellen, and a dis- 
play of frightful yawns from Laurence Horton, who, 
saying he had been skating all day, and was dog- 
tired, demanded Stubbs’s opinion about going to bed. 
It was past ten; they could have another pipe over 
the bedroom fire; and it wouldn’t hurt either of 
them to go to bed early, as they had late hours 
enough at Unity. Stubbs wae also tired, and ready 
for sleep; so, with a salutation to Eilen, and a smile 
atold Mr. Horton, who was napping in his chair, 
they took their candle and retired. 





CHAPTER IV. 
AN APPARITION, 


Stousss had hardly fallen asleep that night when 
he awoke with a sound of bell-ringing in his ears. 
Half-asleep, half-awake, he fancied he could hear 
the opening and shutting of an outer door, then the 
whispering of soft voices on the stairs, and the sub- 
dued sounds of silver laughter at the entrance to the 
opposite chamber. But he was soon asleep agajn, 
and in the morning had nearly forgotten all about it, 
when, having interchanged at the breakfast-table 
‘*Merry Christmas” with his friends, he observed 
Laurence’s eyes fixed upon a plate, egg-cup, and 
cup and saucer, which had all of them evidently 
been already used. 

*“O, Lucy didn’t stay at Mrs. Kershaw’s then?” 
remarked Laurence. 

“No,” said Ellen; “Mr. Kershaw brought her 
home late last night, and she was afraid she would 
disturb your highness’s rest, for she was merrier 
than ever.” 

“IT didn’t hear anything,” 
you, Stubbs?” 

“I’ve a dim recollection,” answered Stubbs, “ of 
hearing something very pleasant, like the tinkle of 
asilver bell; and though I wished to hear more, I 
gtieve to say that I was too sleepy to—” 

“That is fortunate,” interrupted Ellen, ‘or you 
would have heard something very like the roar of 
two.madcaps. I am sare poor papa must have heard 
us down stairs.” 

Papa tried to look severe, admitted that be did, 
and that he thought it very unseemly conduct; 
against which charge Ellen made no further defence 
than to put her arm round his neck, and kiss his 
cheek, as she left the room on household affairs. 

Laurence and Stubbs strolled out into the garden, 
for the sun was bright though the frost was keen, to 
smoke the after-breakfast pipe; and whilst the 
former went to speak to the gardener, whose cottage 
stood hard by the garden end, th@iatter had time to 
make his observations on the place, and puzzle his 
brains in gueasing who was Lucy. He paced up and 
down, and round and rouud, gradually increasing 
his speed, for it was a nipping air, and he was chafing 
with the enigma, when, after one of the tarns which 
set his back to the house, he heard a peculiar clat- 
ter on the path behind him. If came patter, patter, 
closer and closer, and it sounded like the tap of a 
dainty boot lightly strnck on the frozen ground. 
He turned slowly round, and saw an apparition 
which startled his hat from his head, and his pipe 
from his mouth. The apparition was young and 
short, and wore a bonnet ot the prevailing mode, but 
without a veil; so that the delicate skin, just stim- 
ulated by the frost; and the smooth black hair, hid- 
ing the tops of the ears; and the high, broad fore- 
head; and the deep-blue eyes, and the well-formed 
nose, and the rich red lips, and the teeth that seem- 
ed made for nothing coarser than smiles, and the 
dimpled chin, and the oval face, were all revealed to 
the naked eye. The apparition, moreover, held in 
one hand a black muff, and with the other lifted a 
black dress, over which was 2 hooded gray cloak, so 
as to show just a few inches of red petticoat and 
white stockings sprouting out of tiny black kid boots, 
The latter hand the apparition, having dropped the 
dress, stretched forth to the gratefal Stubbs with 
modest unconstraint, and just the faintest blush, 
saying in tones which made his very heart to laugh, 
** How do ycu do, Mr.Stubbs? I’m so glad you have 
come.” 

Stubbs was disposed to answer that he had never 
felt so well in his lite, barring a slight tremor about 
the region of the heart and knees; but he resisted, 
and replied simply, *“* You are very kind. Yes; I 
came last evening.” 


said Laurence. “ Did 


you had gone to bed before I came home; 
heard—” 

“ T assure you I had no notion youn were expected 
or—or—’”’ 

“O, don’t say anything polite, please; L was only 
afraid 1 disturbed you. But where is Laurence? | 
want to wish him a ‘ Merry Christmas.’—By the way, 
I wish you one, Mr. Stubbe.—To the gardener’s you 
say? Let us walk there; I’m 80 cold. Where is 
your pipe? You were smoking a pipe when I first 
saw you.” 

Stubbs had ignominiously thrust it up his sleeve 
and now produced it ruefally. 

“ Pray, go on,” said the apparition ; “‘ at least, if it 
is not out; and if it is, I dare say you have a match. 
I don’t mind it in the least; Laurence has drilled me 
too well for that.” 

But who was she? She was not a bit like Lan- 
rence, or Ellen, or old Mr. Horton. 

“Ah, Lu—glad to see you,” said Laurence, with a 
salute, the cold fraternal style of which seemed to 
eolve Stubbe’s problem as she sprang forward with a 
** Merry Christmas, Laurie, dear.”’ 

**Same to you Lu,” replied his worship, coldly.— 
“So you’ve made acquaintance with my friend 
Stubbs?” 

* Yes; Ellen told me I should find you both in the 
garden, and as you were not there to introduce me, 
I—I—no; I declare, I neversaid wholam. It never 
strack me you wouldn’t know who I am, Mr. Stubbs, 
I beg your pardon; l’m—” 

“I ought to have known,” interrupted Stubbs, 
** that you are Laurence’s sister.” 

“O, what fan!” said she, laughing; ‘and I’m not ; 
and yet my name is Lucy Horton. I’m Laurence’s 
first cousin. My father and mother both died when 
I was quite a baby, and [ have lived here ever since 
with my uncle, who is my father’s brother; and I 
always call Uncle Horton papa, and he considers me 
his daughter.” 

“Well, Lu,” resumed Laurence, ** have you been 
to the school this morning?” 

** Yea, of course I have; that is why we didn’t 
meet at break fast—you know that.” 

“Look here, Stubbs,” said Laurence, smiling; 
* Lucy goes out at unearthly hours on Sundays and 
Christmas day, and all of that sort, and teaches all 
the dirty brate they can bribe to go to the Sunday 
school.’” 

Lucy looked grave and sad. 

** Don’t talk of them like that, Laurie,” she said, 
gently. ‘* Very few of them are dirty, and nearly all 
of them are so thankful for every little attention; 
or if they are not, poor little things, their parents are 
for them.” 

Laurence laughel; and ‘‘ What do you say about 
it, Stubbs?’’ he asked. 

**T should like to inquire whether it is not—on the 
Sabbath, at any rate—breaking the fourth command- 
ment,” replied Stubbs, smiling. 

Again Lucy looked grave and sad; and ‘‘ Please, 
don’t joke about it, Mr. Stubbs,” she said so earn- 
estly, that Stubbs swore inwardly he would lose his 
right hand first. 

And now the Christmas chimes pealed forth, call- 
ing Christian men to prayer; and a cheerful party 
were the Hortons and their guest, as they walked 
briskly along to the taper-spired, ivy-covered, eim- 
ple. looking little church, not far from the ice-bound 
river. There was a cordial greeting tur many a 

friend, a Chrietmas-box for the blue-nosed sweeper ; 
and Lucy’s little pupils, in quaint red elcaks, bob- 
bed gonerally to the party, and smiled affectionately 
at the teacher herself. Some ofthe smalier ones ran 
contiding!y up to her, and had a playful pinch of the 
cheek and a “ Merry Christmas, dear,” for their 
pains; whilst the elder ones said, ‘‘ Servant, mies,’’ 
not at all with a look of menial subservience, but 
with glances of love, as of those who frankly acknow- 
ledged obligations by no means humiliating. Stubbs 
experienced an unwonted sensation of peacefal con- 
tent and devotional gratituile as he sat by Lucy in 
the ample pew, and as he listened to her voice, and 
joined hisown with unusual fervor, and gladdeved 
his eyes with the holly-twined pillars and the holly- 
formed letters above the aliar, whieh had been care- 
fally arranged in a segment of a circle, whereof the 
curve sail, ‘Glory be to God on bigh,” and the 
straight line, ‘Peace on earth, good-will towards 
men.” 
‘ 





CHAPTER V. 


A FAMILY GATHERING. 


THERE was a joyous luncheon soon after church, 
for two carriages had arrived with welcome visitors, 
TLere were Uncle Tom and Aunt Maria, and Sister 
Mary with her husband James, and others not #0 
closely related, and they all held out their hands to 
Stubbs, as if they had known him for many a year; 
and Stubbs felt, more than he had thought he could, 
that he was a link in the society of kindly men. And 
after luncheon, the hats sallied forth for a long walk, 
and the bonnets staid at home for exercise in the gar- 
den, or for womanly converse by the blazing heerth. 

After the bracing walk came the Christmas cheer ; 
and happy Stubbs sat next toLucy. The talk flowed 
freely on with many an anecdote and many a jest; 
and when at last the drawing-room was reached, 
they sat in semicircle round the fire, and sp:ke of 
Christmas reminiscences; how one had been there 
who was now with the dead; how another wvuld be 
thinking of them in a foreign land; how arother 
was absent by reason of feud; and bow good it is 
that enmities should cease at such atime. Then the 





“And you and Laurence were so fatigued that 


strain grew more cheerful; and they conversed o! 
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love, and marriage, and children, as they wandered 
to the scenes of New Year’s day and the dancing 
delights of gay Twelfth-nigbt. Each could remem- 
ber how at such a time symptoms had shown them- 
selves in Jack and Gill which had betrayed their 
secret to observant folk, and had resulted in a trip 
by gray-horsed chariot to a fashionable church for 
change of name. Isabella's mother, Stubbs thought, 
should have been there to see how a Christmas even- 
ing could pass without profane music, and without 
* cross questions and crooked answers;” for the 
questions were pleasant and straightforward, and 
the answers of a similar character. But inexorable 
time brought round eleven o’clock, and with it came 
the clatter of hoofs and the drawing up of carriages 
at the door. Then the time-honored butler of the 
house appeared with a two-handled cup upon a sil- 
ver salver; he placed it upon the table and retired, 
and Mr. Horton whispered something to Laurence, 
who laughed aloud, and approaching Stubbs, said, 
with as much seriousness as he could assume, “I 
must beg you, old fellow, to shift your quarters, and 
sit next to me; an ancient ceremony is about to be 
performed.” 

So Stubbs, who had been sitting between Eilen 
and Lucy, reluctantly left his place, and formed one 
extreme of the semicircle, of which old Mr. Horton 
formed the other. Then the senior, taking the cup 
in his hands, turned to Aunt Maria, who was his 
next neighbor, kissed her affectionately, took a sip, 
and passed the cup to her; and so it went round with 
kiss and sip until it came to Laurence, who, having 
received it from Lucy, and having glanced slyly at 
Stubbs, whispered to her eomething which caused 
her to bite her lip, and look steadfastly at the fire. 
He then, having handed the cup to Stubbs with the 
recommendation ‘‘to take a good swig—it’s rare 
staff,” walked across and saluted his father, saying, 
on his return, to Stubbs, “ By the way, you might 
have liked to kiss the governor; I dare say he 
wouldn’t mind.” 

But old Mr. Horton relieved Stubbs by shaking his 
fist at Laurence, and shouting, ‘* You’re an impudent 
young puppy, sir. If I were you, I’d kick him, 
Stubbs.” Andso with general laughter the guests 
departed, each having some invitation to impress 
upon the family, and each taking care to say to 
Stubbs, “‘ You’ll come, of course, Mr. Stubbs; you'll 
not expect any formal asking?” 


CHAPTER VI, 


SLIPPERY GROUND. 


THE Christmas vacation was passing joyously with 
Stubbs; there were skating, sleighing, billiards, 
dinner-partier, and dances with Ellen and Lucy for 
frequent partners. They were botu beautiful dan- 
cers; but there was about Lucy’s movements a grace 
which struck even the most unobservant; she moved 
with the ease of a gossamer on the gale. Stubbs had 
been the pupil of both; for he had confessed his 
inability to waltz. He could: shuffle through a 
quadrille, he had said, and could shamble through a 
polka, but waltzes and that sort of thing were be- 
yond him. So Ellen and Lucy had taken him in 
hand; and it must not be considered sheer stupidity 
on Stubbs’s part, if, when Lucy drew her dress aside 
to more conveniently show him the steps, he was 
very slow to learn, and required a great deal of that 
elementary instruction (for she had the prettiest 
foot and ankle imaginable) Moreover, Lucy skated 
exquisitely; and, though Laurence was fond of long 
excursions to distant spots when the river was frozen, 
Stubbs was more pleased when his friend was lazy, 
and would stay at home to skate upon the garden- 
pond; for then Lucy (who, of course, could not go 
everywhere) would join them, and Stubbs hai the 
privilege of taking off and putting on Lucy’s skates. 
On such an occasion, Lucy had said with a laugh, 
‘Thank you, Mr. Stubbs. Laurence says I ought to 
give you a copper.” 

‘*We always give the lads coppers for putting our 
skates on,” said Laurence. 

**But I have no coppers,’’ rejoined Lucy, de- 
murely. 

“ They pay in different coin in Holland,” remark- 
ed Stubbs, tremulously. 

**O, do they?” asked Lucy. ‘Pray, how do they 
pay Std 

“* With the lips,” answered Stubbs, boldly. 

‘* They speak their thanks, I suppose you mean,” 
said Lucy, archly. 

** No; I do not; they—they—you can read all about 
it in books on Holland,’ stammered Stubba. 

“Ah! but this is not Holland, you know; I must 
take care to have coppers another time.” And away 
flew Lucy on the outer edge. 

And Stubbs said to his own heart, ‘ Here, by God’s 
grace, isthe one maid for me.” 

At length the vacation was over, and Cambridge 
life began again. But Stubbs went back a new man. 
There was now a name which he blest when he rose 
in the morning, and when he lay down to rest at 
night. He had been objectless before, but now he 
would work with a view to an end. He had sup- 
posed he would glide naturally into holy orders; he 
would now aim to be worthy of his vocation, and of 
her whose religion was no sham. He would also 
strive for high honors, that he might have a reason- 
able chance of clerical preferment. Was it possible 
that Lucy guessed his feelings? Others certainly 
had; for once at a dance, as he stood talking to 
pretty Emily Field, whilst his louks kept wandering 
to where Lrcy was dancing, Emi!y had said, abrupt- 
ly, ‘*I think Lucy the prettiest girl in the room.” 











“*So do I—by far,’”’ poor Stubbs had admitted with 
more honesty than gallantry; but Emily had only 
laughed good-naturedly, and said, ‘‘ It is no use fish- 
ing for compliments from you, and I shouldn’t have 
believed you if you had said anything else ;” for Emily 
Field was as candid as she was pretty; and besides, 
there was some one, as she knew very well, who did 
not at all agree with Stubbs. 


. 


CHAPTER VII. 
WHAT THE STARS SAW. 


ON flew hours, and days, and weeks, and then the 
Easter vacation came, and old Mr. Horton gave 
Stubbs to understand that he and Laurence would 
be expected together. So he basked once more in 
Lucy’s smiles, which were banished only once 
through him. It was on Easter Sunday, and Lucy 
had put on a new bonnet. She had been quizzed 
about it by Laurence, and had acknowledged that 
she always made a point of putting on something 
new on so notable a day; and then, “‘ Have you 
put on anything new, Mr. Stubbs?” she asked, in- 
nocently. 

“Nothing but a new spirit,” answered Stubbs, 
irreverently. 

Then the sad, grave look came over Lucy’s face, 
and Stubbs felt stabbed to the heart, for he fancied 
hereyes grew dim with tears; but she turned her 
head away hastily, so that hecould not see; so hurt 
was she by the slightest irreverence. 

On sped the weeks once more, and the May term 
brought plenteous leaves to the beautiful limes at the 
backs of the colleges, and cricket-matches and boat- 
races. And the Horton fanily went to Cambridge 
to see a boat-race, and the Unity boat made a splen- 
did ‘‘bump,” and Stubbs pulled stroke, and Lucy 
saw him. And when the Hortons departed, old Mr. 
Horton said, “ Well, Mr. Stubbs, you’re one of us 
now, you know; you must come to us with Laurence 
for the long vacation, if you’ve no other engage- 
ment.” 

And Stubbs replied, ‘‘ Upon my word, sir, you are 
very good, and I wish Icould. But you see I goin 
for my degree next time, and I am going to read with 
a private tutor this long.’’ 

‘* Well, well,” said Mr. Horton, “ at any rate you 
can come to us for a week or ten days before you join 
your reading party.”” And so it was arranged. 

Now, before the term was over, Laurence Horton 
and Stubbs had stumbled upon a topic of conversa- 
tion which will crop up occasionally amongst young 
men at the universities and elsewhere. It was eyes 
—lady’s eyes; and Stubbs had maintained with con- 
siderable warmth that Lucy Horton had the most 
beautiful eyes in the world. Laurence had replied 
indifferently that it might be so, but that as he had 
always regarded Lucy as a younger sister, he had 
taken very little notice of them. They went on to 
noses, and it appeared that Stubbs had never seen 
any nose he liked so wellas that which stood above 
the chin of Lucy Horton. Laurence whistled, and 
proceeded to mouths, when the mouth of Lucy Hor- 
ton was pronounced by Stubbs the mouth of mouths. 
Hereupon, Laurence said abruptly, ‘‘Stubbs, my 
boy, you are spoony on Lucy.” 

This very common but very disagreeable language 
applied to the “maiden passion for a maid” is 
usually considered tantamount to a criminal charge, 
and the person to whom it is addressed is popularly 
regarded as being ‘‘ taxed” with an offence, and it 
was therefore not without a slight blush that Stubbs 
replied defiantly, “I know I am—what then?” 

“O, nothing,” said Laurence; “ Jil give you a tes- 
timonial.” 

And as Laurence was lord-paramount over Grove 
House, Stubbs should, in Laurence’s opinion, have 
considered the matter settled—but he didn’t. 

‘You see, old fellow,’’ said Stubbs, anxiously, 
‘“*1’m doubtful about my circumstances.” 

“Pooh!” replied Laurence; “ you’ll get a fellow- 
ship.” 

“And if I do,’ observed Stubbs, “I shall have to 
give it up when I marry. The only way I can see is 
this; I believe I shall take a very fair degree, and 
so I may get a good mastership in a crack school, 
and take boarders. I confess I don’t quite like the 
notion; but do you think Lucy would object?” 

* Object!” echoed Laurence; ‘it’s just what she 
would like—a spotless parson and lots of children to 
look after.”’ 

“Ab, but think of the details. Think of little 
Jones, please, as the housekeeper woul! say, with 
the stomach-ache, and little Thompson with the 
mumps, and all sorts of miserable little Christians 
with all sorts of horrible complaints.” 

‘* My dear boy, it’s just what Lucy would be great 
in; she’d be like a mother to the whule lot.” 

And so Stubbs determined that he would take the 
earliest opportunity of finding out how Lucy was 
minded towards him. It happened, therefore, on a 
certain evening in early June, when he was paying 
his short visit at Grove House, he said to Lucy, as 
they sat in the drawing-room, ‘‘ I wish you would 
sing me a favorite song.” 

‘* What is it?” asked she. 

** Jl segreto per esse felice—” 

“And pray, what does that mean in plain Eng- 
lish?” growled old Mr. Horton, who disliked “ out- 
landish ’’ words, as he called them. 

“ The receipt for being happy, dear papa,” said 
Lucy... ‘*1’ll sing it with pleasure, Mr. Stubbs, on 
coniition that you afterwards sing La Donna e 
mohile.”” 





** 1’ll not sing that,” blurted Stubbs, decisively. 





“And pray, why not?” growled old Horton again. 
**What does that mean in plain English?” 

‘© Woman is changeable, dear papa,” answered 
Lucy. ‘* Why will you not sing it, Mr. Stubbs?” 

‘*I would rather not,” said Stubbs, a little sulkily. 
** I will sing Com’ e gentil or, O! summer night (to 
give the tirst words of the English version, Mr. Hor- 
ton), if that will do.” 

*O certainly, Mr. Stubbs; it will do very well,” 
answered Lucy, looking just the least bit in the world 
annoyed. 

The songs were ended, and, the evening being 
close, every one strolled into the garden for air. 
There was summer lightning playing about, and 
Stubbs and Lucy sat watching it after the others 
had gone indoors again. Stubbs suddenly drew his 
chair near Lucy’s, and said with some confusion, 
“Do you know why I asked you to sing that par- 
ticular song?” 

**O, was not that a beautiful flash?” asked Lucy, 
evasively. 

**] think I know ‘the receipt for being happy,’ ” 
continued Stabbs, moving his chair still nearer to 
Lucy's. 

“There’s another beautifal flash,” was Lucy’s 
only remark; and Stubbs asked somewhat angrily, 
** Can you guess why I wouldn’t sing that woman is 
changeable ?” 

** Because you are willful, sir,” answered Lucy, 
archly. 

* Indeed,” said Stubbs, “‘ that is not the reason. 
Have you read the German poems I gave you?” 

** Some of them; and I think them charming.” 

“Do you recollect The Three Students ?”” 

**O yes; it is beautiful—so simple, and so pathetic.” 

“Did you see,” Stabbs went on, “some pencil- 
marks against the words spoken by the third stu- 
dent? Did you notice that I had translated them to 
the best of my ability, Thee I loved from the first, 
thee I love today; and I'll love thee when all things 
have passed away? And did you know, Lucy, it was 
you that I meant?” 

Lucy turned away her head and said nothing, but 
slid her fingers into Stubbs’s hand. 

What scene the sheet-lightning afterwards illum- 
inated was witnessed by the stars alone; and they 
winked upon it after their fashion. 

The consequence was that next morning Stubbs 
was closeted some time with old Mr. Horton, and 
came from the interview with a smile of triumph. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
STUBBS *‘ PASSES,” AND PASSES AWAY. 


THE reading-party broke up at the beginning of 
October, and each member of it went whither he 
listed until the day arrived when he must return to 
college. What need to mention that Stubbs went to 
Grove House? There was all he prized on earth; 
and there he was proud to confess to himself that 
* Stubbe’s luck”? was not so bad after all. 

At last the cruel day arrived when he and Lanu- 
rence must return to college. And once more time 
flew, and Christmas was drawing nearfagain. 

But Stubbs was not destined to pass it at High 
Beckham. The mathematical examination was 
coming on in January; and mathematics and “ rheu- 
matics” were almost equaily disabling to Stubbs. 
Fears were expressed even by his private tutor that 
he would not “ pass,” he could not try for classical 
honors. Great, therefore, was the cousternation at 
Grove House. All his future depended upon his 
‘“* passing;” a “pluck” looked like utter ruin for 
him. Every effort, therefure, must be made; noth- 
ing must occur to disturbhis mind. It was prop sed, 
then, by old Mr. Horton, seconded by Laurence, 
supported by Ellen, and acquiesced in by conuscien- 
tious Lucy, that correspondence between her and 
Stubbs shovli cease till the dreadful examination 
was over. She should indulge him with one long 
letter on Christmas day, and, with that exception, 
he must try to forget that pens, ink aud paper were 
used fur anything but mathematics. 

So Stubbs staid “ up” another Christmas, whilst 
Laurence went home to High Beckham; for Stubbs 
was Laurence’s senior by a year. But Stubbs and 
l were in the same year; so we dined together on 
Christmas day, and made moan together over our 
fate, and read together until the awful morning 
broke, when the doors of the Senate house, at nine 
A. M., opened wide, and swallowed us up. 

Upon leaving the Senate house, on the last day of 
the examination, Stubbs rushed like a madman to 
college, called at his tutor’s, obtained his exeat, or 
“leave to go away,” and then flew to bis rooms to 
strip off bis cap and gown. To his astonishwent, 
the outer door was open. It must be that his bed- 
maker was putting things to rights. He hastily 
opened the inner door, and by the dim firelight saw 
a@ sombre figure seated in his chair. The figure 
turned its head round—it was Laurence Horton. 

**Horton!” cried Stubbs, in amazement. 

** Stubbs, old boy!” said Laurence, in a low voice; 
and as he rose from the chair and stood by the fire, 
Stabbs saw with a shudder that he was dressed in 
black. 

* Stubbs, old boy, I’ve some very bad news,” said 
Horton, sadly. 

The other turned pale and trembled, but said not 
a word. 

It’s about Lucy, Stubbs. 
bear it?” 

Stubbs simply nodded, sank into a chair, folded 
his srms upon the table, and buried his face in 
them. 


Do you think you can 


Horton laid a hand gently on Stubbe’s shoulder, 
bent down and whispered. 

There was silence for the space of ten minutes, 
whilst Horton stood with his hands before his face, 
and Stubbs gave no outward sign of consciousness, 
save a heaving motion of the back and shoulders. 
At length Stubbs looked up an older man, and 
said, softly, *‘ When—when—when—?” He couldnt 
complete the sentence. 

“This morning at six,” said Laurence, knowing 
what the question should have been. 

There was another long silence, and then Stubbs 
said faintly, “I will go at once—there is time to 
catch the train. Are you coming?” 

Laurence nodded. A fly was brought, and the 
two friends went away together. As they travelled 
in the train, Stabbs commanded himself sufficiently 
to ask for an account of what had befallen Lucy, and 
why they had rot sent for him. She had been on 
the ice, Laurence said, on Christmas day, after she 
had written her last letter to Stubbs; the ice had 
given way, and before she could be got out she had 
been thoroughly drenched. No bad effects showed 
themselves immediately, but when a day had passed 
she became alarmingly ill. She grew better, and 
then worse, and that morning she had sunk rapidly. 
“And why we did not let you know anything about 
it,” said Laurence, in conclusion, “you will learn 
best when you reach home. We had no fear at first, 
and at last we had good reason for silence.”” 

Ellen would fain have accompanied Stubbs into 
the chamber of death, but he begged that he might 
enter alone; so his grief was hidden from mortal eye. 
Clasped in one hand of the dead was a prayer-book 
which he had given her, and in the other was a 
paper, on which was written in pencil, ‘‘ Good-by, 
dearest Willie, till we meet again. It was at my 
request that you were told nothing; it could have 
done me no good, and it would have injured you. 
Forgive me if it seems unkind; I could not be unkind 
to you. Papa promised you should take this from 
my own hand.” 

So there was bitter mourning in Grove House, 
and the hearts of the red-cloaked pupils were heavy. 

Stubbs ‘ passed,” but his performance in the 
classical examination was not equal to expectation. 
The examiners, of course, could not know that over 
all the papers they sat hovered a sweet little face, 
and that all the words were turned to ‘* Lucy.’” 
They put his name low down in the list; and his 
comrades talked of ‘‘ Stubbs’s luck.” 

But Stubbs cared little where the examiners put 
him. He had made up his mind for a different life 
from that which Lucy would have shared with him. 
He was only one-and-twenty, and Mr, Horton’s in- 
fluence was sufficient to procure him a cadetship. 
So he departed for active life in India. He devoted 
himself to the practice of the sabre, and his swords- 
manship was a matter of talk. In many a danger- 
ous affair, with the once ruddy face begrimed with 
powder, and the soft blue eyes darting out fierce fire, 
he had plied his sword to terrible purpose, as he 
charged with his troop of irregular horse. And when 
Indian hate—whether called forth by greased car- 
tridges, or long-borne tyranny, or natural malignity 
—broke out in open mutiny and murder, Stubbs and 
his troop did good service. Their Rhakee tunics, 
scarlet sashes, and picturesque turbans were regard- 
ed by the,rebels as the outward garb of avenging 
furies. And thus it happened that on a day Stubbs 
came up’ n a party of rebel horse, commanded by the 
notorious Rumbeer Singh, who was commonly called 
from his bravery, ‘‘ The Lion.” 

** Remember, lade, the Lion is mine,” cried Stubbs, 
as they galloped down upon the enemy; and in a 
few seconds he and the Lion were hand to hand. 
Then Stubbs’s swordsmanship stood him in good 
stead, for he had no mean antagonist opposed to 
him. 

‘* That was well meant,” said Stubbs, coolly, as he 
parried a vicious cut; but the Lion only grinned 
with rage. 

At it again they went, cutting and thrusting, and 
wheeling their well-trained horses. At last, the 
Lion left an opening, Stubbs gave point, and the 
Lion fel]. A loud cheer rose from Stubbs’s men, but 
at that very moment a ping was heard, and Stubbs’s 
saddle was emptied of its rider. 

Over the Hortons’ pew, in High Beckham church, 
is a warble slab with this inecription, “ Sacred to 
the Memory of WILLIAM SrTusss, late Captain, 
S—— Irregular Horse, who fell gallantly fighting 
against the Indian mutineers, January 7, 1858.” And 
under a glass cover in Laurence Horton’s study at 
Grove House lies a little prayer-book, wrapped in a 
piece of paper. Pencil-marks are still faintly visible 
upon the paper, on which, as well as on the prayer- 
book, are stains as of blood; for Stubbs had carried 
prayer-book and paper close to his heart; and the 
Hortons had regarded Stubbs as their relation. 
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IMITATION 

What a waste of time it is for one man to spend 
half a life in imitating others, when, by following out 
his own tastes and dispositions, he would with less 
trouble acquire respect for his sincerity and inde- 
pendence! Whatever we do with spontaneity, is 
easy and pleasing iv the doing, and profitable in the 
result. By following nature, we grow, as it were 
towards the-sun, fair and straight. Aship that runs 
with the wind goes smoothly and swiftly on her 
course; but against it, how much tossing, how much 
loss of time, how much hard work and ever-recurring 





anxieties, none but the mariner can recount, 
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NEW FACTS IN SCIENCE. 

DEEP SEA LiFE.—Recent experiments teach us 
that the bottom of the deep ocean is the home of 
many creatures, who live there in the absence of 
light, under great pressure, in water o!t.n excessively 
cold—jast above freezing point—abounding in car- 
bouic acid and in organic matter. Of these influences 
the one which makes itself most felt is that of cold. 
It is this, and not the pressure, not the want ot 
bright sunlight, that stunts the creatures, and makes 
them reproduce at the bottom of equatorial seas the 
fauna of arctic surface regions. The theory is ad- 
vanced from this similarity that a vast thin sheet of 
living matter envelops the whole earth beneath the 
seas. Where, as in certain regions, the deep waters 
are warm, highly organized beings, ot bright colors 
and well-appointed eyes, are brought up by the 
dredye. These researches press upon us the ques- 
tion—Is it possible for living matter to be born and 
nourished in the absence of light, in the presence of 
carbouic acid, and in the absence of any beat hig'.er 
than the temperature of about thirty-two deg. Fabr., 
in the absence, that is, of almost any force which 
can be trausmuted into vital force? At these great 
depths there is no vegetation properly so called, and 
Protessor Wyville Thomson is of opinion that bere 
the lowest living beings feed on the lifeless organic 
matter which exists in so large a quantity in the 
water. There is another point of no‘less interest. 
These organisms, which are thus building up chalk 
strata (tor this deep Atlantic ooze is nothing but in- 
cipient chalk) at the bottom of the ocean are, toa 
very large extent, identical with many of the remains 
found in the chalk formations. This is so much the 
case that we inay speak of races of animals building 
the old hills of millions of years ago, and laying now 
the foundation of the chalk hills of times to come, 
themselves remaining unchanged all the time 
between. 











FECUNDATING PLANTS.—As a rule the pistil is not 
fertilized by the pollen trom the stamens of the same 
flower, but by pollen carried from other flowers, 
through the agency of the wind and especially of in- 
sects, This postulate of Darwin’s is sustained by 
other writers who show thai many hermaphrodite 
plants are so constructed either that the pollen can- 
not fall on the stigma of its own flower, or that the 
stigma is not in a receptive state at the time that the 
pollen is discharged. In the London Pride and 
several of the Salvia family, are discovered remark- 
able appliances for cross-fertilization. Each anther 
consisis of two cells at opposite ends of a long and 
very versatile connecting thread. One of these 
anther-cells only contains pollen, and this is attached 
to the longer arm of the thread, and is concealed in 
the throat of the corolla; the barren cell attached to 
the shorter arm projecting into its mouth. When a 
bee enters the flower in search of the honey abun- 
dantly contained at the bottom of the tube of the 
corulla, it strikes against the shorter arm, causes the 
structure to rotate, and brings the fertile anther-cell 
in contact with the back of the bee, where it neces- 
sarily deposits some of its pollen, which the insect 
carries away, and leaves on the stigma of the next 
flower it enters. With regard to the fertilization of 
grasses, on the other hand, M. Bidard, the French 
botanist, claims their unisexism and that hybridiza- 
tiun is impossible. 





SPONTANEOvuS CROPps.—The sudden and apparent- 
ly spontaneous appearance’ of unsown crops on a 
slight change in the condition of the soil, or of plants 
entirely new to the neighborhood, when tresh ground 


yy tilled for the first time, is a well-known phenome- 





non. In particular, farmers are familiar with the 
fact of the universal appearance of sufficient white or 
Datch clover completely to cover the ground when 
heath-land is first ploughed. it is very common also 
for railway embankmenta or cuttings to be covered, 
for the first few years after their constraction, with 
plants indigenous to the country but new to the 
neighborhood. The usually accepted explanation of 
these facts is that the soil is everywhere full of buried 
atores of seeds of all descriptions, which require only 
favorable circumstances of warmth, light and 
moisture, to bring them to life. In his Anuiversary 
Address to the Linrwan Society, the distinguished 
President Mr. Bentham points out the objections to 
this theory, which rests rather on circumstantial 
than on direct evidence. Where the seeds are not 
very small, as is the case with the white clover, they 
ought to be easily detected by a careful search, if 
present in sufficient quantities to form a complete 
crop. Mr. Bentham doubts also whether there is any 
satisfactory evidence of seeds retaining their vitality 
for any considerable length of time unless kept per- 
fectly dry, as in the case of the grains of wheat pre- 
served in Egyptian mummies; and calls attention to 
the rapidity with which large numbers of secds may 
be transported to a given spot of earth in an exceed- 
ingly short space of time by the agency of birds. 
Why not say of these now creations, a8 is said of the 
first, and God said ‘‘ Let there be white clover,” and 
it was white clover? How easy it would be to ex- 
plain it in this way. 


Do ANIMALS SEE THE SAME LUMINOUS RAYS AS 
MAN?—M. Paul Bert has recentiy been experiment- 
ing on this sulject, and has published bis ronults. 
The method he adopted was to place anumiber of the 
little Daphniz, s0 common in our ponds aud cisterns, 
into @ small vessel the interior of which was well 
blackeped, ard into which light could only obtain 
access through a narrow slit. The Diphniw dis- 
tributed themselves tolerably equably through the 
darkened vessel, but on transmitting a ray of ordi- 
nary light through the fluid they immediately gave 
signs of agitation, and grouped themeelves in and 
around too illuminated path of the ray. On inter- 
posing @ screen they rapidly dispersed. M. Bert 
next proceeded to try the effects of variously colored 
trays; and be found that the same agitation and the 
samegr oupipg occurred whatever might be the color 
ofthe ray transmitted. He transmitted several sepa- 
rate beams of different color through the same versel, 
and found that the animals collected chiefly in the yel- 
low, green, and in that portion of theapectrum which 
was slightly tinted of an orange color. A considerable 
number were also seen in the red ray, fewer in the 
blue, and less and less numbers in the vielet and 
ultra-violet. From these and otber experiments, M. 
Bert concludes that all animals see the rays of the 
spectrum as we see them; that they do not perceive 
any rays that are not perceptible to ourselves; and 
lastly that in the range of vision the difference be- 
tween the illuminating powers of the differently color- 
ed rays is the same for them as it is for us. 





THE DRAGON.—It seems that the dragon is not all 
& myth. 
the fossil remains of a tlying dragon, measuring up- 
wards of four feet from tip to tip of the expanded 
wings. The bonee of the head, wings, legs, tail, and 
great part of the trunk with the ribs, blade-bones, 
and collor-bones are imbedded in dark lias abale from 
Lyme Regis, on the Dorsetshire coast. The head is 
largo in proportion to the trunk, and the tail is as 
long as the rest of the body; it is extended ina 
straight stiff line, the vertebral bones being surround- 
ed and bound together by bundles of fine long needle- 
shaped bones; it is supposed to have served to keep 
outstretched, or to sustain, a large expanse of the 
flying membrane or parachute which extended from 
the tips of the wings to the feet, and spread along the 
space between the hind-limbs and tail, after the 
fashion of certain bats. Portions of the body of this 
nmoonster have from time to time been found, and the 
present whole specimen may be regarded as a great 
acquisition to science. 





A NEw STALACTITE CAVERN.—“‘Tho Dechen 
Hohle” has just been discovered near Iserlohn, on 
the confines of Westphalia, at Letmathe, which ap- 
pears to equal, if not.to surpass in extent, the fur- 
famed grotto of Adelsberg, near Trieste. It opens in 
the limestone cliffs of the valley of the Ruhr, and ex- 
tends into the mountain for a distance of nearly tive 
English miles. The stalactites, of beautiful parity 
and brilliancy, assume all sorts of fantastic shapes; 
drapery, columns, a cluster of organ pipes, a pulpit, 
a@ group of palms. It is in the neighborhood of the 
celebrated ‘* Neander-hohie,’”? in which human and 
other bones were discovered some yeurs since. 





IMPARTIAL Boys.—A Chicago paper tells a story 
of election night which it thinks shows the enter- 
prise of the young Chicagoese. A parcel of boys 
were seen getting together the materials for a bon- 
tire. When they were asked what was the news 
they replied that they had none. “ JVe don’t dabble 
in politics. We built the fire so that when the news 
comes we Can sell it out tu the side that beats!” 





THE AMERICAN UNION, a weekly paper devoted 
to the instraction, amusement and education of the 
people. It is one of the best of its kind. Published 
by Eiliott, Thomes & Talbot, Busten, at $3.00 per 
annum,.—Lafver Clarion, 


The British Museam has lately received , 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FRONTIER SERIES. The Cabin on the Prairie. 
By Rev. C. H. Pesreon, author cf “Scenes in the 
est,” etc. Illustrated. 


PLANTING THE WILDERNESS; 
Boys. A _ Srory of Frontier Life. By James D. 
McCabe, Jr. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


There ia nothirg on which mind and pen have ever 
been engaged, that carries with it such an amount of 
interest as the description of perils attendant upon 
the occupants of a new conntry, and the incidents 
connected with its development. We contrast our 
civilization with the rough character and con- 
duct of pioneers, and try to fancy ourselves in like 
situation with them, but the resnit is most unsatis- 
factory, and however much their daring exploits may 
startle and interest us, we shrink back into carselves 
and think we had falias lieve things should be as 
they are, giving the hardy adventurers all the credit 
and all the admiration they deserve. The present 
series will be devuted to deacription of pioneer life 
by different authors, the present volumes being es- 
pecially attractive, and published in Lee & Shep- 
ard’s handsomest style. Two more are promised. 
The stories, though of a series, are not connected, 
and may be bought singly as presents. 


or, The Pioneer 


Tur BUILDING OF THE SHIP. By Henry Wads- 
worth GLongteliow. With Illustrations. Boston: 
Fields, Oxgood & Co. 


This grandest of Longfellow’s poems is published 
in a style of the richest elegance for a gift book, and 
we can conceive of no manner in which its beauty 
could bave been enbanced, nor of any more charm- 
ing present of the bock kind. We think, however, 
that the designs fur tae engravings should have been 
submitted to some one with a practical knowledge of 
ships and ship-building, for illastrations should be 
correct as well as beautiful. The print is admirable, 
on thick, tinted paper, each page surrounded with a 
crimson border, and but one side of the leaf printed. 
The poem is thns extended to a volume, and is bound 
in a style corresponding to the typography. For all 
that is substantial and elegant in printing, the house 
of Fields, Osgood & Co. excel, and their holiday pub- 
lications have no superiors. 


Tur POLAR WoRLD: A Popular Description of Man 
and Nature in the Arctic and Autarctic Regions of 
the Gicbe. By Dr. G. Hartwig, anthor of “ The 
Sea and its Living Wonders,” etc. With Additional 
Chapters and One Hundred and Sixty-three Ilus- 
trations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


All books relating to those cold regions, the visit to 
which is attended with such extreme peril, have a 
peculiar fascination, and they are read with the 
greatest avidity. The present, combining the facta 
of many authors upon the same subject—explorers 
who have endured and suffered—is particularly in- 
teresting, and will have a multitude of readers. The 
American editor has added two chapters including 
descriptions of Alaska and the [nnuits, and selected 
tho illustrations from such works relating to the hy- 
perborean regions as were available. These latter 
are very numerous, and greatly add to the attract- 
iveness of the work, which is published in the best 
style of the Harpers. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


TE ROMANCE OF SPANISH HISTORY. is John 
8S. C. Abbott, author of *‘ The French Revolution,” 
etc. With Illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 


The strange and wonderful in Spanish history has 
been availed of by Mr. Abbott, with his fertility of 
genius, to make a book of much merit. Known facts 
narrated by him, with such embellishments as they 
receive in passing through his mind, become invested 
with the glow of fiction, and though we may be 
never 80 familiar with the matters described, they 
have received that new charm which he contrives to 
throw over every subject he touches. History suffers 
nothing by it beyond the risk that its details may 
be regarded as doubly dry after reading bis vivid de- 
lineations, The time over which the history extends 
is from ceight.handred years B. C., to the present 
year. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


MISCELLANIES. By W. M. Thackeray. III. The 
Book ot Suobs, Sketches and Travels in London, 
Denis Duval, and Other Stories. Household Edi- 
tion. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co, 

This handsome edition is drawing steadily to com- 
pletion, and we shall have an ornament to our libra- 
ries of which we may well be proud. The present 
volume cumprises some of the most piquant of 
Thackeray’s stories, and some very severe but 
wholesome lessons. 


WRECKED IN Port. A Novel. By Edmund Yates, 
author of “* Kissing the Rod,” etc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

A highly interesting story by Edmund Yates, who 
bas a host of readers this side the Atlantic. For sale 
by A. Williams & Co. 

NEw Mousic.—Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash- 
ington Street, have just published the following new 
music :—‘* The Grotto Polka,” “ Acton the Square, 
Boys,” a song, ‘Eva Ray,” a song and chorus,” 
“Sweet Home of my Childbood,” a song, ‘*Sunny- 
side Waltz,” and a March dedicated to the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 


BALLOU'S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Weare in re- 
ceipt of this marveliously cheap and handsome Mag- 
azine for December. Its table of contents is varied 
and charming, embracing the usual fine variety of 
serials, sketches, stories, poems, and attractive en- 
gravings. ‘he publishers announce in the prospec- 
tus for the coming year, @ serial story for adults, by 
the popular Magazine writer, JAMES FRANKLIN 
FiTTs, and a jnvenile serial by the young pecple’s 
favorite, HORATIO ALGER, JR. The price of this 
periodical is a marvel to everybody—a hundred page 
first-class illustrated Magazine for fifteen cents, or 
$1 50 per vear, is indeed wonderfully cheap. Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot, Pabilishers, Boston, Mass.—New 
flampshire Sentinel, 





Fashion and Gossip. 


BRILLIANT APARTMFNTS FOR THE EMPRESS,— 
The Empress Eugenie was received in the moat en- 
thnsiastic manner by the Sultan of Turkey. In fact 
the Grand Turk squandered isore morey than he 
could well afford to entertain bis visitor. A corre- 
spondent. who travelled with the empress thus de- 
scribes her apartments at Constantinople:—1 will 
coutent myself with giving your readers a sketch of 
the kerne! rooms of the suite inhabited by Engenie 
of Fiance, leaving the vestibules and outer halis, 
which are hung with the magniticent draperies of 
Scutari and furnished with Arabian splendor, to the 
imagination. After having iuiplored any whose 
eyes are weak to puton a green shaceor read this 
under a parasol, I lead them to the reception salon. 
It is a hall fitty metres long by thirty-five wide, 
The farniture is gilt wood, covered with rich Lyons 
silk, pale blae and white flowers. In the ceutre of 
this room isa large table, on which is a massive sil- 
ver clock, with a candelabram of the same meta! on 
each side, and two colossal Sevres china vases mount- 
ed on gilt pedestals. From the ceiling hang five 
chandeliers in Bohemian crystal, and down each side 
of the salon five candelabra of the same, each hold- 
ing fifty wax lights. These are mounted on gilt 
tripods. At exch corner of this principal hall is a 
small salon, and all four are fitted up in the moet 
fantastic style. 

From the reception salon we go into the emprese’s 
private rooms and stop first in ber boudoir. The 
walls are covered with striped silk, red and white; 
the divans, armchairs and cushions are gray, witha 
blue and gold pattern. Im each corner a massive 
silver brasero; the chandelier aud branches for wax 
lights are also massive, but this is only the frame in 
which incalculable riches are agglomerated. Thus, 
there are cups set with pearis, glasses that are in- 
laid with gold in past ages by Indians, who have car- 
rie! the secret of their artaway withthem. Persian 
goblets inlaid with gems, and, better than all, a 
view of the Bosphorus from one of the windows, that 
cannot be bought for any amount of doljars. I pass 
over the laces, the gold and silver fringe, the Smyrna 
carpets, the brocade and velvets. The curtains of 
her majesty’s bedroom are of Turkish material, with 
double sets underneath of Scutari silk; the bed- 
steal is gilt wood; the mirrors and pier glasses were 
ordered from Paria, and they almost line the room 
all round; the armchairs, which are gilt, are sur- 
mounted by doves of silver and goki, and there is 
such a profusion of Asiatic display that an empress 
alone could sleep thus surrounded; any one not ac- 
customed to stare at diamonds would be kept at 
Beilerbey awake blinking. From every window in 
the chateau a vista of kiosks, minarets and cupolas 
is visible; it is fairy land, and long pipes and limpid 
wave from sunrise to sunset. 


A ROMANTIC MARRIAGE.—Minnesota was lately 
the scene of a marriage with a romantic origin. A 
lady who had been a teacher in that State married a 
missionary and went out to India, carrying with her 
photographs of friends and acquaintances. A young 
British officer of her acquaintance was looking over 
these pictures one day, and was strack with the ap- 
pearance of Miss Jennie Shaw of Lakeland, Minne- 
sota. He opened a correspondence with her, and 
they were at last engaged without either having seen 
the other. He has since come to this couatry, vieit- 
ed the lady, and they being mutually pleased were 
married a few weeks ago and have gone to Europe. 

HoME AND FOREIGN GossiP.—A young iady of 
New York has given Kate Bateman a gold locket, 
upon the outside of which, on a rich jet surface, is 
set a magnificent cross, containing 11 large diamonds. 
The gold ring, which attaches it to the necklace, 
contains five smal! diamonds.—Father Hyacinthe’s 
enemies in France give out that he has come 
over here to marry a rich Boston widow.—Mill 
Rock, Iowa, has a Byron scandal. A fascinating fel- 
low of that name made love to a nice girl whom he 
found sewing on ber wedding dress, induced her to 
jilt her affianced, ran off with her and married her. 
It now appears that Byron has two wives already. 
—Judge Barnard is to decide whether the fact of 
@ young man’s telling a young woman that they 
would be man and wife constitutes marriage.——A 
Chicago lady advertises that she would like to form 
the acquaintance of a gentleman with a view to a 
ton of coal ——A dry goods clerk in Madison, Wis- 
consin, has disgraced himself by marrying below his 
station, and has been disowned by his parents. He 
had espoused a factory girl——A man in Minnesota 
thought he heard a burglar, fired at the noise and 
shot his wife—-A New York bride of last week wore 
a@ white uncut velvet rcbe worth $5000 ——Rich 
Chinamen in Francisco pay $500 for a first-class 
Chinese wite, and the trade is brisk.—The Saltan has 
given Eugenie a small negro, who carries a cushion 
for her back.——At a Franco-American wedding in 
Paris, the knot was tied four times—at the Muirie, at 
the American Legation, at the American church and 
at the Madeline ——The ranghty Crown Prince of 
Prussia travels with a ballet blonde disguised as his 
valet.——The Naples legitimists are to give Queen 
Maria Sophie a $10,000 cradle. Its cccupant is ex- 
pected soon.—Four of the royal families of Europe 
are expcting additions during the present and the 
next month, the Princess cf Wales, the Princess 
Margherita of Italy, the ex Queen Sophia of Naples 
and the Duchess of Parma being the mothers. The 
pope has promised to be god-father to the infants of 









the two latter. 
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THE VILLAGE FORGH. 


BY CHARLES FOLLEN LEE. 


In younger days, when eve had come, 

A weary boy I saunte-ed home, 

How gladsome beamed my watchful eye 
The glowing forge light to espy! 


As fills with joy a pilgrim’s breast, 
Who sees afar the object blest 

Of all his hopes, some holy place, 
At last salute his ardent face; 


| So I, a-weary, all forgot, 

As I drew near the wished-for spot, 
And saw the blacksmith's roaring fire 
Kise from the forge, a flaming spire. 


How cheerful in approaching night 
Shone forth the ruddy, glowing light! 
How red the sparks that showering fell, 
| As shaped the smith his iron well! 


And rang his strokes how loud and clear, 
As drew my weary footsteps near; 

The sharp metallic clink that told 

The shapen iron had grown cold! 


And then with clear, sonorous voice 
He sang the labor of his choice, 

H!s song the while accompanying 
With strokes that made the anvil ring; 


A song perchance his fathers sang, 
When olden English anvils rang, 

And some stout Vulcan sang the praise 
Of famous emiths in other days. 


And when at last, my journey o‘er, 
I lingered by the smithy's door, 
How manly came the welcome then 
From one of nature's noblest men! 


And, as he fanned the glowing fire, 
How tenderly he would inquire 

How passed the day, what sport I met, 
And if the trout were plenty yet! 


Perchance my line was snarled, then he 
Would leave the forge to succor me; 

And though I long had worked in vain, 
Would soon make straight the tangled skein. 


Then with a hearty, warm “ good-night,"’ 
He'd turn to make the fire more bright; 
And soon I'd eat with boyish zest 

My evening meal, and go to rest. 


But from my couch, ere sleep had come, 
I heard the forge's busy hum, 

And, now and then, saw streaming high 
The red flame to the evening sky. 


And then as o’er me softly fell 

Sweet sleep in many a balmy spell, 

All drowsy, now and then I heard 

The smith as round the forge he stirred. 


And in my dreams I saw again 

The red light glowing on the pane, 
And heard the busy clash and roar 
That came from out the smithy’s door. 
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TRAGEDY AT ROBIN HOLLOW. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 











CHAPTER I. 


WHEREIN WE MAKE ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE 
HOLLOW AND ITS PEOPLE. 


OBIN HOLLOW was, as we 
might guess from a part of its 
name, a deep basin lying in the 
heart of a mountain district. 
Tae chain, of which these moun- 
tains made part, ran along the 
western side of Massachusetts, 
shot up here and there in wild 
peaks, which gave magnificent 
distant views, and made charm- 
ing pictures close at hand, and 
then presently crossing the 
State line, ran eouth toward the 
80%, and stretched away north 
to the blue waters of Chani- 
p'ain. 

Just here in the vicinity of 
the Hollow, the mountains wore a gracious and love- 
ly aspect—wooded to the topmost peak with such 
noble forest trees as made them pyramids of verdure 
in summer, and marvels of gorgeous color in au- 
timn; the birthplace of silver-voiced brooks, that 
wandered singing to the valley; the home of in- 
numerabdle wild flowers, and of strange, shy birds, 
whose songs are never heard beyond such sweet, re- 
mote seclusion; the rendezvous of superb storm 
clouds, and the stage whereon most royal sunsets 


were exhibited. 








— 


A river ran through the Hollow—a swift, deep, 

strong torrent, Which wound in and out among alder 

Copses, and broadened sometimes into great pools 

where the white water lily grew, and was a fine 

skating field in winter, or a place where fish could be 

caught in summer; otherwise its beauty was its only 

excuse for being. And so, for I know not how many 
hundreds of years, it sang through the bright biue 
days, and gurgled under its icy crust when winter 
was abroad, and laughed in the sunsbine, and glanced 
under the alder boughs, and bore the birch canoe of 
the Indian, and floated the toy ships of the school 
children, and never guessed it had any work to do in 
the world. s 

But one cay a party of Boston capitalists, going 
about the country in search of mill sites, chanced 
upon the Hollow, anil lol—the river was put in 
bonds, and the alder copses cut away, and tall stone 
mills set upon the banke, and its merry childhood 
was over. Then the farmers, who had built their 
homes upon the pretty knolls, and along the green 
intervals, rubbed their sleepy eyes, and marked 
their farms off into house lots, and began to dream of 
riches. But the company, represented by Stuart 
Hamilton, had been too quick and shrewd for the 
rustics, and most of the money flawed away from the 
farmers and into the pockets of the company, and 
especially into those of Mr. Hamilton. 

Stuart Hamilton was of Scotch descent, and he had 
the Scotch thrift and habits of industry. He was 
tall and thin, and had a hungry look, which look in- 
dicated bia mental status, for he bad an eager pas- 
sion for money, to gain which he toiled, and saved, 
and planned, as though sure of an earthly immor- 
tality. 

By what law of opposites he was compelled to 
choose for his wife a petite, sunny, gracious blonde, 
a@ woman of soft step and softer voice, and insinuat- 
ing, pussy-like ways, I know not. But one day, 
after he had been some years a widower, Mr. Hamil- 
ton astonished bis acquaintances—friends he had 
few—by bringing to his home this dainty creature, 
who at thirty-five was still an enchanting woman. 

And, truth to say, atter eighteen years of marriage, 
Mr. Hamilton was still passionately in love with his 
wife. People who did not know her laughed or 
sneered at his infatuation, those who did understood 
it perfectly. For she was one who made her way to 
your heart, however carefully its approaches were 
guarded, ‘and won your love in spite of all preposses- 
sion to the contrary. 

One day Mr. Stuart Hamilton came home from the 
mil! an hour earlier than it was bis wont to do. 
Sumehow, as he passed up the avenue towards his 
stately and beautifal home, he looked around with a 
curious interest, marked that the rhododendrons 
were coming into bloom, remembered how mach 
money he had squandered upon these and other flo- 
ral peta, and smiled—an odd smile—at the thought. 
He remembered, too,@ quaint old cabin far away in 
the Highlands of Scotland, where, years before, an 
old, plain couple in coarse gray clothes went about 
coar-e toil; a certain old form of words came to his 
lips. 

‘Our Father—” he murmured softly, and then a 
reminiscence from that far-away time, a picture came 
up before him—the tidy chamber with rude, white- 
washed rafters, the humble, neat bed, and the pale, 
serious woman with a little child kneeling at-her 
feet. 

‘““If—if Elsie had been a little more like mother,” 
he said, choking a little. He stopped to pluck a 
handful of creamy tea-roses. Around that old cabin 
far off, there were only rocky wastes, with now and 
then a patch of heather. He brushed a epeck of lint 
from his faultless broadcloth, remembering as he did 
so, the coarse gray garments of the old time. 

Standing on the steps he looked around. It was a 
scene to make his heart swell with pride. It was a 
home almost fit for a lord, with its stately stone 
mansion, its bit of park, its rich, outlying fields, its 
conservatories. The houses along the river were 
his, and the mills beyond. 

Yet he said, remorsefully, and with a gray, sad 
face: 

** I never meant it should come to this!” 

He went in presently; went with a slow, heavy 
step to the drawing-room, where his wife usually 
sat. 

It was a beautiful room; three windows looked to- 
ward the village and the river greenery, and saw the 
sunshine flash, and the shadows Garken on the 
water; the fourth, a deep, bay window, where silken 
curtairs made a nook for dreamer or lover, opened 
toward the mountains, and gave glimpses of far- 
away, purple heights, and blue, faint horizon lines— 
pictures as lovely as any upon the walls, though 
many of the great masters were represented there. 

To describe the room would not be to give an im- 
pression of it. It would be merely an upholsterer’s 
catalogue, and the room of which I speak was not an 
advertisement of the upholsterer, but the work of 
the fair woman who had embodied her soul in it. 
For a house may be a work of art as truly as a pic- 
ture, and often is. When Mrs. Shoddy gives carte- 
blanche to the dealer in chairs and carpets, she as 
truly expreeses her nature, and confesses to ber 
want of perception, as when she hung green paper 
curtains in the windows of her humble home, and 
posted impossible flowers and birds upon her walls. 

Elsie Hamilton was not a noble woman; she was 
not one to sing ; wans over @ great truth, or offer her 
brows to a crown of thorns. But she was an artist in 
her way; her taste ran out in the choice of colors, 
whose harmony was a rest and a delight; the out- 





lines of her vases and statuettes, and the shapes of 


her tables and chairs, were as graceful and satisfying ; 


her rooma with small trifies till it looked like a depot | 
for second-hand curiosities; there were no carpets | 
too good to be stepped upon, no velvets or laces too" 
fine for dally use. But there was perfect proportion, | 
a rich, soft atmosphere, and a look of just-enough- 
ness which is the truest sign of a refined taste. 

Her husband stopped as he looked in upon her : 
now, and a certain softness came over his face. 
Her fair, blonde complexion was made fairer by i 
the green and gcld about her, though the gold was 
not as lustrous as that of her hair. 1f@hat hair bad | 
become a trifle thin with the years. yon would never 
have guessed it, seeing the gossamer lace coifure | 
whose picturesque floating ends swept her shoulders. 
She looked up with a soft, languid air as he bent 
over and kissed her—this being a ceremony he never 
omitted—a fact which would have surprised the good 
people who knew the reticent, money-loving Scotch- 
man only in his business moods, 

** You are early, dear,” she said. 

* Yer, Elsie,” letting his hand fall lightly on her 
shoulder. ‘‘ There’s not much money to be made by 
staying. Things go to the deuce no faster when I’m 
away than when I’m there.” 

“Times will be better soon, wont they?” she said, 
carelessly. 

“No, nol’? 

He began to walk the floor. 

‘I’m hard pressed, Elsie. I’ve been fool enough 
to lock up my capital in that new mill that must 
stand idle because the market is overstocked. I 
might have been wiser—I might.” 

His face settled into a heavy frown, and his eyes 
grew cold and stony as he said this. Mrs. Hamilton 
did not mind. She was counting the rows of stitches 
upon the little worsted scarf she was knitting. 

** What was it you said about being hard pressed?” 
she asked, presently, with an air of languid in- 
terest. 

A tlow, half-bitter smile crept over. his face—and it 
softened, grew pitiful, too. 

“No matter, no matter! You wouldn’t under- 
stand,” he said; but his tone, though abrupt, was 
not vnkind. 

Something in his voice made her look up. 

** But tell me!” she persisted. ‘ I was thinking of 
newly-furnishing the library this fall—I’m so tired of 
those dead browns.” 

“It can’t be done! Elsie, you mustn’t think of 
it!’ he said, in haste. 

His face was so hard, bis manner so barsh, that 
she looked first astonished and then grieved. Sane 
did not, perbaps, at least she thought she did not 
love him dearly, but she had one of those soft, kitten- 
like natures, that craves an unlimited amount of 
petting. She would do anything, bear anything for 
the sake of it. 

She dropped her work, got up slowly, came to her 
husband’s side, aud putting her band upon his arm, 
looked up with wide, sorrowful eyes into his face. 

**Of course I don’t want to do it if you dou’t want 
meto. You may keep your money—I will have none 
of it.” 

Her pretty, grieved, childish way was charming to 
him. 

He put his arm around her. 

** Was I cross, Elsie?” kissing her. ‘I’m in such 
@ tight place. I’m going to the devil as fast as I 
can.”” 

She was really frightened now. 

**Can’t Stuart help you?” she said. j 

** He can help spend!” with bitter sarcasm. 

A minute’s silence, and then she smiled brightly. 

“I have it—your half-brother—Colin. He is so 
rich, you say. I never thought how nice it was to 
have rich relations till now. Surely he will help you 
out of your strait.” 

Mr. Stuart Hamilton shook his head, and yet there 
was @ gleam of hope in his face. 

‘Colin is not over-generous. His strong point, 
I’m afraid, is selfishness. But I shall ask him—he 
should do me a brotherly turn.” 

He did not tell her that Colin Hamilton held mert- 
gages on his property to almost its full value. Where 
wasthe good? This was the fact that was eating 
into bis heart. He had not had a good night’s sleep 
for weeks for thinking of it. But she would hear it, 
would shed a few tears over it, perhaps, and in an 
hour would have forgotten it. "Iwas no use trou- 
bling Elsie with it. So he began to speak of something 
else. They walked up and down the room, sbe lean- 
ing on his arm. 

It was curious to seo how the hard man softened 
and grew tender under in her presence. Years be- 
fore, in his youth, and while he was yet poor, he had 
married a young girl in his own station. He had not 
cared for her overmuch; he did not break his heart 
when she died, leaving behind her an only son. 
Then followed years of money-making, years of 
hardening, and at last he had seen and fallen captive 
to the woman who had ever since ruled as queen in 
his heart. Young Stuart opened his eyes wide when 
he saw his father launch out into extravagances to 
please his stepmother. 

There’s no fool like an old fool, he thought, and 
also, “I might as well have my share while it’s 
going.” 

Somehow, by strategy or persistence, Stuart got 
his share, and developed a splendid talent for spend- 
ing. And yet he had in him the making of a splen- 
did business man. When necessity should urge him, 
when he should leave off his love-making, and his 
verse-making, something might be expected of Stuart 





Hamilton, Jr. 


Something like this Mrs. Hamilton was saying to 


as her own, pure, exquisite face. She did not clatter her husband, when the door opened and the young 


man came in. 

He was worth looking at—this idle, generous, sel- 
fish, kind-hearted son of the hard millionaire; not 
because he was handsome, or graceful, for he was 
neither. He was about the medium height, and a 
trifle overtull in figure. A few years, and he would 
look like a gourmand. He had a massive head, the 


| hair growing low down on the forehead, and parted 


in the middle—light hair that bad no special merit of 
color. His blue eyes were deep set; his moutb, balf 
hid by a long, drooping mustache—his pet coxcomb- 
Ty—could be very sweet and tender. Altogether he 
was not handsome, yet all women adored him; he 
had done nothing to prove himself, yet all men ac- 
credited him with great genius. 
Stuart stopped as he entered the room. He sawa 
good deal of love-making between his father and his 
beautiful stepmother, yet it was apt to bring a blush 
to his cheek and a sense of scorn to his heart. 
‘“* What could she ever have seen in my father?” 
he vsed toask himeelf, thinking of the grizzled, hard- 
featured man. ‘1 doubt she loves only his money.” 
But there he did her injustice. 
Very grizzled looked Mr. Hamilton, senior, to-day, 
but an indescribable change came over his face as he 
asked, holding out his hand for it: 

“A letter for me?” . 

“From Uncle Colin, I think,” said Stuart, handing 
it to him. 

Mr. Hamilton’s hand shook as he tore open the 
envelop. 

“Father is getting nervous,” thought Stuart. 
“Decidedly he needs me to help him,” and then 
forgot it in perusing some very pretty feminine epis- 
tles, written in a delicate hand, over which his blue 
eyes alternately softened and kindled. 

Stuart Hamilton was by the very constitution of 
his nature a flirt. He had a soft, susceptible heart, 
& most exquisite appreciation of beauty and grace. 
But he had also a wonderful degree of caution. He 
always knew when he was making a foo) of himself; 
analyzed his own sensations, knew just how far he 
could go to the edge of the gult and not slipin. And 
so his flirtations usually took the form of passionate, 
tender friendships. No girl could say he wooed her 
as a lover, though by his sympatbetic power he laid 
her soul bure to his gaze, and said such thiugs as any 
friend would say, and with locks that shook her very 
soul. But that was Stuart’s way, reasoned the vic- 
tims, and their fervent worship was only something 
which they could not belp giving him, since he de- 
served it so well. This kind of homage was very 
sweet and flattering to Stuart, and be was enjoying 
the sensations it awoke, when his father said, ab- 
ruptly: 

** Your Uncle Colin is coming here next week!” 

Stuart looked up—he was always respectful to his 
father. But he said nothing. What was there to 
say? He had not seen his uncle since he was a boy. 

Mrs. Hamilton came to the rescue. 

“Colin Hamilton coming to the Hollow! Dear me! 
Stuart what shall we do with so fine a gevtieman? 
Will he expect to be fed on turtle soup, and housed 
like a prince?” 

“Rich men are not always fine gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Hamilton, with rather a grim smile. “If you 
give Colin a basin of oatmeal porridge for break fast, 
it will be good evough for him. But, Stuart,” and 
his manner emphasized the words, ‘‘ you must do 
your best to make a friend of your Uncle Colin.” 

“ You forget, sir, that I go back to Canterbridge on 
Thursday, and shan’t see much of him. He comes 

Monday you eay. I might stay a day or two 
longer.” 

* No, no!’ said the father, hastily, “‘ that wont do. 
Ouly treat bim well while you are here.” 

Stuart did not mind this much. Young people 
are generally inclined to ridicule the assumption 
that their future depends upon any one else. Stuart 
Hamilton felt himself able to cut his way through 
life without fear or favor. But presently he said, 
with an arch smile: 

** Does Helena come with him?” 

‘Helena! Yes. She is to pass a day or two here, 
on her way to juin a party of friends who are making 
the tour of the mountains.” 

“ Fortunate for me,” laughed Stuart. “I should 
never be able to tear myself away on Thuraday, if 
she came.” PF 

‘It seems, though, that Colin doesn’t mean to 
trust her long in the way of your fascinations,” said 
Mr. Hawilton, shrugging his shoulders, adding, 
presently, “if you have any thoughts that way, 
sir, let me advise you to guide yourself carefully. 
Miss Helena is a spirited lassie, and well worth 
wooing.” 

‘*Spirited! I should think so! I wanted to carry 
her over a brook when she was six years old, and the 
little queen drew herself up and ecornfully refused 
my assistance.” 

‘*Poor Stuart! It was your first rebuff—and your 
last,” said his stepmother, in a tone of badinage. 

“The consequence was,” continued Stuart, color- 
ing a little, “‘ that she slipped into the brook and wet 
her feet.” 

**That wasn’t so bad as if she had fallen in love 
and broken her heart,” laughed Elsie Hamilton. 

“Tat, tut!” said Mr. Hamilton, impatiently. 
** Who talks of falling in love? The point is that 
Helena is an heiress, and is as lovable a girl as this 
young scamp will ever find. A splendid girl, too— 
not a weak thing about her—a girl of intellect and 
character, and beautiful into the bargain.” 





Stuart looked up in some amazement. 
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* You’re in earnest, sir?” 

“In earnest? Certainly! I’m in no mood for 
joking.’’ 

He left the room somewhat hastily as he said this, 
and Mrs. Hamilton and her stepson remained, look- 
ing each other in the face. The latter spoke first. 

‘* My father turned matchmaker,” he said, lightly. 

“He must have some good reason, Stuart,’ she 
said, hurriedly. ‘I’m afraid there is something the 
matter. He talks in his sleep, and is impatient and 
quick—to me,” and her eyes filled. 

Stuart only smiled. 

“ There is something the matter,” she said, almost 
angrily. ‘“‘It is nut my fancy. Don’t you see he 
wants you to marry Helena for her money?” 

“ Yes, I see. Bat suppose I should decline the 
bargain?” 

She grew quite pale. 

“ Don’t be hasty, Stuart. Your father would not 
wish it if—if his affairs were not desperate. There! 
I oughtn’t to have said so much. Don’t tell him, 
but be careful.” 

She went away to dress for dinner, and Stuart read 
over his letters, and cut the pages of some magazines 
and reflected at odd times. 

“A queer idea this of my father’s—to give me to 
Helena. I don’t recollect when any young lady has 
treated me quite so cavalierly as this same Helena. 
What if I could overcome heraversion? That might 
be worth trying. But then, poor little Jo!” 

He drew out of his pocket as he spoke a tiny note, 
and ran it over for the third or fourth time. 

It was daintily, painfully neat. 

“It cost her a good deal to write that,” said Stuart, 
looking at it curiously. ‘A great deal of thought 
went to that 8, and the H is a work of art. How 
prettily she expresses herself, too. Poor child! 
Those boors about her don’t understand her in the 
least. I wonder why such souls are let loose in the 
world. Jo is as much out of place in the butcher’s 
family as a tea-rose would be in a potato field.” 

He crushed the note up in his hand then, and 
sauntered out of the room, smoked a cigar on the 
veranda, and then forgot Jo and the whole world in 
a German novel. 

An honr later Mrs. Stuart Hamilton swept into the 
drawing-room. She was in dinner dress, and looked 
superbly. She might well be excused for surveying 
herself with complacency in one of the great mirrors. 

‘* Lavender is certainly a very becoming color to 
me,” she soliloquized, as, standing on tiptoe, she 
whirled about in self-inspection. “I look wonder- 
fully fair to-day. 1 imagined yesterday that I sawa 
tinge of sallowness. That was because I drank coffee 
for breakfast. Doctor Jarvis says coffee ruins the 
complexion. It’s too bad one can’t drink what one 
likes without becoming a fright. How lovely this 
scarlet coral is upon lavender—and Miss Willet does 
know how to make a train. This sweeps superbly,” 
gliding about the room, and looking over her shoul- 
der and watching the train of shining silk. 

‘*I wonder what Helena is like?” she continued. 
“A foil to me, I hope—that is, if she should come here 
to live. It is so disagreeable to see one’s hair, and 
eyes, and complexion repeated. I don’t think Helena 
is blonde!” thoughtfully. ‘“‘Nor brunette! Dear 
me! She’ll wear anything she chooses then. Yes, 
Iremember! She had large, soft brown eyes, and a 
white skin—a pretty child. But pretty children 
often grow up odiously plain.” 

There was a little quaver of satisfaction in the 
tone. 

“What is this?’” she said, presently, and picked 
up something from the floor. A moment her white 
hands fluttered over it, and then a smile grew over 
her face as she read. 


“My DEAR Stuart: I thank you very much for 
the flowers and the book also, which I read with 
pleasure. I hope I shall see you before you go to 
Cantabridge. I should like to bid you good-by—I 
don’t mean that quite, though—but you will know 
what I do mean. JOSIE.” 


*“O dear!’ laughed Mrs. Hamilton. “I thought 
he’d forgotten poor little Jo. I must give him a 
warning.” 

She went out and looked about for Stuart. He 
was smoking placidly at the farther end of the ve- 
randa. A honeysuckle ran riot just there, and shut 
him in with fragrance and beauty. 

Mrs. Hamilton went up smilingly, mischievously. 

‘Is this yours?” putting the crumpled paper into 
his hand. Then, as he crimsoned with mortification, 

she added, sweetly, ‘‘ Billet-doux are very interest- 
ing reading, but, nevertheless, 1 wouldn’t leave them 
round so, if | were you. Next week Uncle Colin will 
be here, you know, and Colin will be sure to have no 
indulgence for anybody’s weaknesses;” and then 
with a sweet smile she swept away. 

Stuart looked after the graceful tigure in the shim- 
mering lavender silk, and, in spite of his annvyance, 
could not help seeing how graceful she was. 

**] wish women were not so artful,” he muttered. 
** Did she read it, l wonder? I wonder if she sus- 
pects anything about Jo? The deuce is in it if she 
does. Confound it!” 

He crushed the paper in bis hand—not angrily— 
his temper was too sweet to be disturbed, but with a 

vivid sense of mortification, and fear of betrayal. 
Then he unfolded it again, and tore it into quarter- 
inch pieces, after which he put them in his pipe, and 
saw them crample, kindle and burn. 

‘Dust and ashes,” he murmured, half smiling. 
* Poor little Jo!’’ 

Then, as he sat there watching the blue smoke 
curl up from bis pipe, he saw also a white gray col- 


umn lift itself from a farmhouse, afar off across the 
fields and bid among trees. 

‘I wont go near her again,” he said, slowly. ‘It 
will be the best way. If I gol shall make a fool of 
myself. 1’ll send her a little note to say good-by, but 
I’ll not see her. { wish to heaven I never had seen 
her. O, Jo! Jo! was it you who beguiled me, or did 
I bewitch you?” 





CHAPTER II. 


POOR LITTLE JO! 


A GIRL of seventeen, lovely and unsophisticated. 
Not by any means a little girl, though Stuart Ham- 
ilton liked to call her so. The diminutive adjective 
expressed his sense of superior wisdom and power, 
rather than any physical inadequacy upon Jo’s part. 
Indeed, she was almost, if not quite, as tail as him- 
self. When they stood face to face, he could and did 
look straight into her eyes, and see the yellow lights 
come and go, and the iris expand, and deepen, and 
soften. 

“Such eyes, Jo! I can read every thought you 
have,” he said, laughing. 

She crimsoned, laughed and shook her head. She 
did not believe that. For example, he did not read 
in them half her worship for him; and surely he 
never guessed how she sometimes doubted and feared 
him—feared that bis winning words, bis looks, his 
caresses were drawing her soul away from her. 

Jo was like a tropical flower. How she came to 
blossom here in the heart of the frigid north, was a 
wonder of wonders to Stuart Hamilton. Two years 
before she was a half-grown girl with awkward 
hands and feet, which were always very much in 
the way, a sallow, dark complexion, a certain crude- 
ness of outline and color. Then he came back from 
Cantabridge, and lo—the metamorphosis! Every 
harsh line had rounded into exquisite grace. The 
tawny skin had got a hue as clear, and mellow, and 
dark as that of any high-born Castilian maid. Her 
figure was superb, full, but light and lovely in all its 
movements. And where did she get that languor— 
that lovely repose which yet allows gleams of passion 
to shine through as flame through a veil. She was 
mingled of fire and snow—she was precisely the one 
to lead Stuart Hamilton captive. And so he fell in 
love with her. Not that this was in itself remark- 
able. He fell in love as often as the moon changed. 
But this love he clove to for two years and a half. 
Other transient passions came and went—though Jo 
did not know that—but this one love burned still at 
the centre of his being. He was sure he should 
get over it in time—Jo was sure she should live and 
die loving him. That was the difference between 
them. 

The little talk with his father made Stuart reflect. 
Of course he should not marry Jo. He must break 
it off—he must indeed. You see this was resolving 
to break her heart. But Stuart could not be expect- 
ed to feel that—at least not as if it was his own 
heart. And so he followed out his resolution—actu- 
ally adhered to it for three days and a half. 
Meanwhile, Joe had a vague sense that her heart 
was breaking. 

Was it possible that he meant to go to Canter- 
bridge and not see her again? She strained her eyes 
watching for him along the path by which he was 
used to come. 

Sometimes she fancied Mrs. Hamilton kept him 
away, and was furiously angry. 

**She hates me!”’ said Jo, desperately, but here she 
was wrong. Mrs. Hamilton only ignored her. She 
had even praised her to Stuart. ‘‘A wonderfully 
pretty girl,’’ she said, ** not at all like her father, the 
butcher. They say, though, that she will marry his 
apprentice!” 

At which Stuart colored and was silent. 

One day Joe, watching at the gate, and about to 
turn away and go in with that unutterable sinking 
which only the grief of youth knows, was arrested 
and made to stand as still as if she had been sudden- 
ly changed to stone, while her beautiful eyes grew 
hard and fixed. For there swept across her vision a 
phezton with four smiling, happy people in it. One 
of these, a stately, handsome man, who listened 
courteously to what the graceful lady with the gold- 
en hair was saying. Another was—how her heart 
beat at the thought—her knight among men, her 
pearl of manhood, her lover—and beside him sat a 
girl with a pale, pure, proud face. And Stuart was 
trying to please—brief as was her time for observa- 
tion she saw that Stuart was trying to please, and 
when did he fail in doing so? 

They swept by; this vision of prancing horses, and 
fair women, and brave men—and thenthe road was 
still again ; the elm-boughs hung motionless, and the 
only sound was the brook singing in the valley. 

She was dazed! Wasit notadream? She moved 
away slowly; the weight of a whole disappointed life 
seemed to hang upon her steps. 

‘Quite a dashing turnout,” said a thin voice, 
breaking in upon her stupor. “I suppose the gen- 
tleman was Mr. Colin Hamilton, just come to the 
Hollow. And the lady was his daughter. Rather 
stylish, wasn’t she? Not by any means as handsome 
as Mrs, Hamilton though. She is superb. I have 
heard it intimated that a marriage is on the tapis 

between Mr. Stuart and his cousin!’’ and Mr. Ber- 
tram turned his weak, blue, near-sighted eyes from 
Jo to her mother, and from her mother to Jo, in 
search of further information. 

“*T shouldn’t wonder!” said the old lady, smiling. 
“They would make a nice-looking couple—a very 





ton’s stepdaughter, you know. Her mother was an 
cld schoolmate of mine. We used to go to the acad- 
emy together. That was when we lived in Glenrock. 
She was a very lovely girl—much prettier than He- 
lena. Wont you have a cup of tea, Mr. Bertram? 
Seems as though you’d better.” 

“TIthank you! I think not,” said the minister, 
solemnly. ‘It is my intention, as far as I can, to do 
without stimulants.” 

** You look to me aa if you needed something of the 
kind,” said the stout, red-faced butcher, glancing 
somewhat contemptuously at the tall, slim figure 
near him. ‘ Plenty of beefsteak, and good tea and 
coffee is what you need, sir. I never did believe in 
folks starving themselves to death. All hambug, 
sir. That’s my opinion. Why, you’re paler than a 
girl. Our Jo here—Hillo! What’s the matter, Jo?” 

This brought all eyes upon Jo. The hired man 
laid down his knife and fork to stare at her. Mrs, 
Larkin peered over her spectacles with motherly 
concern. 

“Why, father—what do you want to scare any- 
body for? I don’t see as anything’s the matter with 
the child.” 

“Matter! She was as pale as a ghost just a 
minute ago, and now she’s redder’n a rose. Are you 
sick, Jo?” 

‘No, father,” said Jo, choking. 

The butcher looked at her doubtfully. But then 
she was a girl, and girls, being feminine, were queer. 
Mr. Larkin understood cattle—knew just what kind 
of build went to the making of tender beef, could 
judge accurately just what sort of a fowl was essen- 
tial to a juicy fricassee, but this girl’s soul was an 
enigma to him. There were kinks in his wife’s na- 
ture that he couldn’t make out—as, for example— 
why she fancied and chose to have in the family such 
a white-livered specimenfof a man as Mr. Bertram 
was. But Mr. Larkin was an indulgent husband 
and father, and he let her have her own way, though 
why it was her way he couldn’t guess. At various 
times in bis life he had reflected upon the matter as 
many as five consecutive minutes, and his conclusion 
was that women were queer—unnecessarily queer. 
On the whole, I think if Mr. Larkin had been con- 
sulted at the creation, he would have made them 
differently. 

But he was good-natured, as I have intimated, 
and so he talked sociably enough with the young 
minister, notwithstanding his scorn of Mr. Bertram’s 
pale face, and thin chest, and hands like a woman. 
Bertram was a parson, and ministers and women 
were classed together in Mr, Larkin’s category. 

‘* Been to college, and he don’t know a blooded Dur- 
ham from a miserable native scrub. That's what 
your learning amounts to!’’ said Mr. Larkin. 

But they talked on—Mrs. Larkin in her mild, 
would-be-genteel way, and Mr. Bertram with a 
vague sense that he was stooping to the butcher’s 
level and the butcher himself with a kindly, half- 
amused contempt. 

Jo listened dully. Mr. Bertram did not think 
much about her. If he glanced across the table and 
marked the beautiful, dark face, whence the light 
had all gone out, he only thought, as he had thought 
once or twice before, that she was a singular-looking 
girl. I doubt if he would have called her beautiful. 
He was too slow, too cool of temper; he had not the 
artist’s keen sense nor the poet’s delight in sensuous 
beauty. He was a manof books. In women who 
lived a hundred years ago, or who lived now a thou- 
sand miles off, he could be profoundly interested. 
But Josephine was a butcher’s daughter of now and 
here, who mended his stockings and did up big linen. 
He did not know how to reach her—how to divine 
her soul’s secrets; he never guessed that there were 
any. And so he talked politics with Mr. Larkin, and 
got profoundly worsted, talked down, overwhelmed. 
Mr. Larkin was no optimist. The country was go- 
ing to swift ruin, and had been ever since the party 
to which he—Uncle Tom—belonged, went out of fa- 
vor. The only wonder was that it had not reached 
perdition ere this. And it was all along of that con- 
founded race whose name is spelt with two gs. Mr. 
Bertram caught his breath, and privately resolved 
that he would write a sermon on the “ Ideal State,” 
as soon as he had finished his course on the ‘‘ Char- 
acters of the Old Testament.” 

By-and-by, the conversation veered around to 
neighborhood gossip again, and the Hamiltons came 
up, and Stuart was discussed. 

‘*He is avery promising young man, isn’t he?” 
said Mr. Bertram. 

‘*All promise, sir, and no performance—that’s the 
way it will be,” said Uncle Tom. ‘“ I’ve known Stu- 
art Hamilton ever since he was that high,” holding 
out his enormous hand on a level with the table. 
“* He’ a good fellow—soft-hearted, makes the women 
worship him, but, Lord bless you, sir—he’s as weak 
as water!’’ 

Josephine got up hastily and left the room. 

* You’d better look after that girl, mother,” said 
Uncle Tom, coming back suddenly from Stuart 
Hamilton and his affairs.g Give her some catnip tea, 
or something. She looks as if she was going to have 
a fever.” 

‘1s catnip tea good for fevers?” asked Mr. Ber- 
tram, innocently. . 

And, thus solicited, Mrs. Larkin entered upon a 
detailed relation of the* cases in which the humble 
herb had proved its efficiency. In the midst of it, 
Uncle Tom was called away, and Mr. Bertram sat 
and listened, and listened, a patient if unwilling 





nice couple. Helena is stylish. I remember her | 
when she was a little girl. She is only Mr. Hamil- | ute, returned presently. 


victim. 
At last he, too, rose, and, disappearing for a min- 


** Would Miss Josephine go out again to make calig 
with him this evening?” 

Mrs. Larkin was pleased, flattered. Ifthe good 
woman could have called Mr. Bertram son-in-law, 
her modest ambition would have been delightfully 
fulfilled. So she ran for Jo. But the girl pleaded 
and refused. 

‘* I’m not in spirits for making calis, mother. Any 
other night but this—tell him so.” 

“Are you sick, Jo?” 

«* My head aches,” said Jo, truthfully. 

Mrs. Larkin went with the excuse. And so Jo, 
looking from her window, saw Mr. Bertram depart 
in solitude. Presently her mother brought up a bow] 
of catnip tea. 

It sat and cooled upon the table, while Jo, wrap- 
ped in a shawl, leaned out of the window and saw 
the night fall. Slowly the sky lost its violet tints, 
and settled into steady, luminous, crystalline gray. 
The evening star broke through the clouds that 
walled the west, and touched their torn edges with 
silver. By-and-by, the moon slipped up from behind 
the world’s far rim; broad and round, holding the 
whole sun in her bosom, she rose higher and higher, 
till oceans of ether swam between her and the hori- 
zon. The vane upon Mr. Hamilton’s mill caught a 
ray upon its golden arrow; the light flooded the 
fields, and streamed into shady coppices. A little 
bird dreaming hard by, thought it was morning, and 
chirped in his sleep, and dreamed again. 

The scene was exquisitely lovely and peaceful, but 
it was just that kind of loveliness which presses 
heavily on aching hearts. Jo’s young, passionate 
nature was in a tumult. 

** He never looked at me,” she moaned. ‘‘ He never 
glanced at me—he never thought of me. Why, could 
I be near anything of his, and not feel it, not know 
it? The very stones of the mill are dear to me, be- 
cause it is his father’s. He does not love me; he will 
marry Helena—and I shall die!” 

“Jo!” called her mother from the entry. “ I want 
you to go up to Mrs, Willard’s, and borrow a cupful 
of yeast for me.” 

Jo crowded back her sobs, went out, with her tears 
unnoticed in the twilight, and so on to the neighbor’s. 

It was a shady country road, leading up from the 
Hollow towards the hills, and away from the village. 
Josephine often traversed the distance without meet- 
ing asoul. Ifshe could have done so now, the whole 
character of her lifewould have been changed. If 
Stuart Hamilton had not forgotten to mail his letter, 
and so, returning, taken this short cut to the Hollow, 
he would have kept his resolution not to see Jo 
again. Upon such little chances depend such impor- 
tant issues. i 

Stuart really took great credit to himself for keep- 
ing his resolution so well. More than once his horse 
had turned into the road leading to Mr. Larkin’s, of 
himself, and Stuart had firmly turned him about. 
He was half aware, all the time, how much he re- 
gretted that fate should not come in a form too potent 
for him to resist. 

Now it had come, and his heart leaped up to see 
Jo right there in the road before him. He must see 
her again, and by no fault of his. 

Jo stopped, turned, would have fied, but instantly 
he had her hand fast. 

‘* My darling little girl! Do you know how I have 
longed for you?” he said, looking into her eyes. 
“Ah! What is this? Pale cheeks and tear-stained, 
as Iam a lover. Jo, did you want me?” 

She trembled from head to foot. Her being over- 
ran with joy at seeing him again. But she was a 
woman, and she said: 

“It is certain that you did not want me, or you 
would have come for me.” 

He caught at the readiest lie he could find. 

*‘ I’ve been very busy, Jo.” 

She was only half-convinced. 

“You found time to go driving about with Miss 
Helena,” she said, in an aggrieved tone. 

** Would you have me be so impolite as to refuse to 
take my cousin out for a drive?” he said, gravely. 
‘“‘And she going so soon.” 

“ Guing soon?” echoed Jo. 

**Surely! Helena came with her father—is to stay 
a day or two, and then goes to join a party with 
whom she visits the mountains.” 

S:lly girl that she was, Jo let him see her face 
brighten. 1t cleared as suddenly as a summer sky 
of clouds. 

“ Did my foolish little Jo think Helena was keep- 
ing me from her?” he said, caressing the soft, damp 
hair that fell over her temples. 

“ They said,” sobbed Jo, “that you were going to 
marry her.” 

‘* Marry Helena!” 

The tone was one of astonishment. 
look came into his mobile face. 

“ Don’t you know me better, Jo? Don’t you know 
whom IL love?” 

The girl clung to him now, and cried passionately. 
With a natural revulsion of feeling, she trusted him 
now as implicitly as she had doubted him before. An 
hour ago she thought him capable of any falsehood— 
now she believed him devoutly true. 

©] thought you conlin’t go back to Cantabridge 
without bidding me good-by,” said Jo, presently. 

Stuart was silent a minute. That was, in fact, just 
what he had intended to do, but he could not, of 
course, confess this. Besides, his heart was softening 
towards Jo every minute. She looked so lovely, 
there, with the moonlight on her perfect face—it was 
so deliciously sweet to be so worshipped and grieved 
for by such a girl! He wondered how he ever could 
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away without bidding her good-by. He was quite 

ashamed of himself for the thought. And yet! Yet 

he knew that nothing good could come of this inti- 

macy—that as an honorable man he ought to turn 

his back upon her, and never seek her sweet society 

again. But he didn’t do this—perhaps because he 

wasn’t an honorable man. Instead, he did what 

weak people always do when hard pressed. He 

temporized. 

“J didn’t mean to see her,” he thought. ‘“ Fate 

did it. And nowI might as well comfort the poor 

child, if I can. When I get back to Cantabridge, 

I'll write to her and tell her that all this must end.” 
He felt himself quite virtuous in coming to this 
conclusion, and, having reached it, his conscience— 
that conscience which so rarely made itself trouble- 
some—went tosleep, and Stuart became his usual 
delightful, winning self. 

Who could solicit confidence so charmingly as he? 
With what an air and tone did he confide to you 
some quite commonplace matter concerning himself 
—some feeling which everybody has experienced. 
Bat you felt yourself distinguished; you were sure 
that no other human being ever got quite so close to 
his heart of hearts as you did. 

Ah me! The Stuart Hamiltons of society have a 
great deal to answer for. 

“ What is this I hear about Mr. Bertram?” said 
Stuart, suddenly. 

“ Mr. Bertram?” 

She looked up, trying to read his face in the 
moonlight. 

“ Little hypocrite! Do you think all the village 
doesn’t know it?” 

** Know what, Stuart? Do you mean—” 

She paused, hesitated. 

** Yes, sweetheart. I do mean just that.” 

‘‘ Then-that is quite cruel of you,” she said, in a 
trembling voice. ‘‘As though I could care for him, 
even if—” 

‘Even if you had not known me?” 

“You are so conceited, Stuart Hamilton !” she 
said, laughing. 

“AmI? Think how much praise I get. And then, 
Jo, how canI help thinking pretty well of a fellow 
whom 80 good a judge as you think so highly of? I 
accept your opinion, you know. But about Mr. 
Bertram?” 

“O, Mr. Bertram! If he cares for anybody, it is 
Margaret Seaforth,” said Jo, with a little laugh. 

‘* My dear, Miss Seaforth is an admirable woman, 
bat she is thirty-five, and an invalid. Are you sure 
—quite sure—I shan’t come back from Cantabridge 
and find you—” 

She stopped short and looked up at him, with such 
an innocent face, so fall of womanly love and truth, 
that he paused, ashamed. 

** My darling, I was only in fan.” 
the tender, trembling mouth. 

“ Don’t joke on that subject, please,” she faltered. 
“And now you must let me go. Mother will be 
looking for me.” 

“In a minute, dear Jo!” 

Her tace questioned him. 

‘*I want you to promise me that you will always 
believe, whatever happens—whatever happens, Jo— 
that at this moment | loved you dearly and reverenc- 
ed you wholly. Promise!” 

‘I promise, Staart. But what can happen?” she 
said, wondering. 

“What? O little one, we don’t know what evil 
life may have in store for us. And now, darling, 
good-night.” 

** Not good-by?” she pleaded. 

“* Not good-by!” 

She would see him again, then, and so she could 
endure to go. Stuart looked after the slender, re- 
treating figure. 

*O Jo! Jol 
ever saw me!” 


And he kissed 


If only you could forget that you 





“* Where have you been, Jo?” said her mother, as 
she ran in, breathless. ‘* Talking with Sue Willard, 
I suppose. And here has Miss Seafoith been to see 
you, and Mr. Bertram has gone home with her.” 

‘IT am sure I am willing,” said Jo, lightly. 

“ Willing! But of course he would never think of 
her.” 

*“* Wouldn’t it be a good match?” asked Jo. 

‘Why, Jol She’s at least five years older than he 
is,” said her mother, amazed. 

“Ig she? But he seems so old!” 

**I believe,’”’ said her mother, with some severity, 
“that Mr. Bertram is about thirty. I don’t think you 
appreciate Mr. Bertram, Jo!” 

Jo laughed lightly, and ran up stairs. What were 
a thousand Bertrams, to Stuart Hamilton? 





CHAPTER Ili. 
A SURPRISE. 


‘*I suPPOSE those people will come to-day,” said 


rich old woman’s family can hardly have changed 
The Scotch are so unimpressible—so 
phiegmatic! And the girl? Not beautiful, they say, 
but singularly attractive. I would rather she had 
been handsome. These women whose charm is in- 


him much. 


should be reduced to contemplating my own beauty 
for recreation! What shall I wear, [ wonder? Ven- 
ner, what shall I wear?” 

Mrs. Hamilton tossed about a wardrobe rich in 
pretty dresses, with the dissatisfied air of a spoiled 
connoisseur. 

Venner rose from the ottoman where she sat sew- 
ing, and glided forward. Venner was Mrs. Hamil- 
ton’s maid. She had known her mistress longer than 
her husband had known her. Indeed, it was one of 
Elsie’s conditions, that she should be allowed to keep 
Venner, and the infatuated lover had consented, al- 
though a lady’s maid was an extraordinary extrava- 
gance for the wife of a hard-working American man- 
ufacturer to indulge in. But Venner made Mrs. 
Hamilton’s dresses and Mr. Hamilton’s shirts, and 
supplemented the shortcomings of her lady in house- 
keeping, and undoubtedly paid her way. 

She looked up at Mrs, Hamilton now, with her 
pale, cold, gray eyes. If there had ever been any 
warmth or beauty in her face, it had died long ago. 
She looked like a body from which the soul had been 
long gone out. Dry, wizened, sallow, and with a cu- 
rious imperturbability of temperament which made 
her utterly impassive under Mrs. Hamilton’s petu- 
lance or reproaches. She looked at her now as if she 
was a study. 

** What shall I wear?” repeated Mrs. Hamilton, 
impatiently. 

‘* You are pale to-day,” said the woman, slowly. 
** You will not use rouge—Miss Helena would detect 
it. You must wear your green silk—the arsgenic- 
green—and a diamond or two.” 

‘Silk! This sultriest of the dog-days,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton, scornfally. 

** You are not fresh enough for muslin,” said Ven- 
ner, with great coolness. 

‘* Well, well—do as you like! But I’ll have my 
hair crimped and puffed, a Ja Pompadour. See that 
you don’t burn me. The ugly scar you made last 
week is not gone yet.’”? And Mrs. Hamilton pushed 
back the flossy, fair hair, and looked in disquiet at a 
red mark which marred the exquisite, infantine 
beauty of her skin. 

“If my lady gets her burning in this world, there 
will be so much the less for her in the next,” said 
Venner, grimly. e 

Elsie shuddered. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, Venner, don’t bring up such 
horrible images! Your fire and your torment are all 
myths. Hell, they say, is only remorse of conscience.” 
“Only remorse of conscience! Miss Elsie is wel- 
come to take it out in that way, if she likes,” said 
Venner, significantly. 

** Venner, hold your tongue!” 

Venner held her tongue obediently, and meantime 
her swift fingers used the comb upon the opulent, 
shining hair which fell over Mrs. Hamilton’s sboul- 
ders. it was curious hair. Every separate thread of 
it seemed to be alive. It curled and crinkled, and 
when released from the crimping-irons, frothed up 
over the pearly forehead like foam. She worked in 
silence, till Mrs. Hamilton broke it. 

** Venner, | am tired!” 

“ Tired!’ 

‘““With nothing to do; with this dreadful, hum- 
drum life, this vacuity, this absence of all excite- 
ment. I wish I was on the boards again. Do you 
remember how, after I had danced till twelve o’clock, 
we used to eat our supper in a corner of the green- 
room? Bread and cheese, and sometimes an apple,” 
laughed Mrs. Hamilton. ‘ Venner, I was seeing my 
happiest days, then.”’ 

‘* When we were 80 poor, Miss Elsie?” 

“Pshaw! what signifies poverty? We did not 
often go hungry, and you used to get me up charm- 
ing costumes. And then I had plenty of lovers. I 
tell you it was better than this. One day goes on 
just like another, till I long for something to happen, 
if it’s only a death in the family. Do you think, 
Venner, I should feel very bad, if my husband 
should die? Do I love him, do you think?” 

“‘ Mr. Hamilton is very good to you.” 

* Good!’ shrugging bershoulders. “Ah yes! He 
kisses me often enough, and bores me with his stupid 
business and— Venner, why, in Heaven’s name, 
did you let me marry such a man?” 

‘* Miss Elsie, you could do no better. 
seriously compromised.” 

Mrs. Hawilton laughed bitterly. 

“Well! It was a heavy price to pay, to have one’s 
debts cancelled.” 

** But, Miss Elsie—” 

** Well?” 

** You would never have cared for anybody, after 
St. Ayre, and why should you refuse the respecta- 
bility and comfort Mr. Hamilton could give you?” 

“Why? That was what you said at the time, and 
you convinced me, you know, Venner—at least, you 
made me do as youliked. Respectability was always 
your god, Venner. But if l’d bad my own way, Ll 
sbould have been happier, and not so wicked. St. 
Ayer might have come back, or, at all events, I 
should have had another Igver. And, do you know, 
I think my life would have been quite as pure—quite 
as pure and womanly as it is nuw. You see Mr. 
Hamilton bought me with his money and position, 
as really as ever any man bought a mistress. Only 


You were 


‘Never mind! Iamin no danger of doing any- 
thing honest. I love my dainty comforts too well. 
Only one thing 1’m strongly tempted to do, and that 
is to strip off my mask before that simple-souled 
minister down at the village. You should see him 
do me homage, And yet, in his sermon the other 
day, he said the harshest things about just such as I, 
and 1 held my head up, and looked him in the face, 
and complimented him at the end of it. How I 
should like to see the poor soul’s amazement, if I 
should unveil.” 
“IT hope you'll do nothing so mad!” anid Venner, 
earnestly. 
**O, never fear! These are speculations I indulge 
in by way of amusement. Venner, I’m in hopes to 
get something out of this brother of Mr. Hamilton, 
At any rate, I shall find diversion in the daughter.” 
‘* But is not Mr. Colin like his brother?” suggest- 
ed Venner. 
“And so angular and commonplace, and, in short, 
possessed of all the Hamiltonian virtues,” laughed 
the lady. ‘Probably! But possibly not! In the 
first place, he is ten years younger; in the second 
place, this Colin, who seems to have been a fine, 
daring fellow in his boyhood, had the good luck to 
stop @ pair of runaway horses who were carrying a 
rich old lady swift to perdition; and this rich old 
lady could think of no better way to reward the 
young hero than to educate him, and then, finally, 
as she had no children of her own, to make him her 
heir. This is the story,as Mr. Hamilton told it to 
me. And he hints darkly of certain youthful indis- 
cretions in which young Colin indulged—very vague 
hints they are, because, I suppose, the facts are not 
suitable to be told to an unsophisticated woman like 
his wife.” 
** Miss Elsie, if you would not laugh in that way. 
It is positively diabolic.”’ 
“Isit? Idaresay! But you see, Venner, there’s 
just a chance that this Colin Hamilton may be un 
galant homme.” 
‘The holy saints forbid!” ejaculated Venner. 
**O, I shall be very prudent, very proper. Mrs. 
Hamilton shall not be compromised. But she would 
like a little amusement. The poor thing is very dull. 
Now am I beautiful?” And the eyes, blue as a tur- 
quois, smiled out the question to the enchanting 
vision which smiled back trom the mirror, 
** You are magnificent, you are superb!” said Ven- 
ner, yet in the same cold, impassive manner. ‘‘ You 
are irresistible!” 
‘‘ Thank you, Venner!” And she surveyed herself 
in the duplex mirror. 
She had talked herself into a lovely glow. The 
color on her pellucid cheek was as soft and delicate 
as that which stains a rose-leaf. The blue eyes were 
soft and luminous, full of sweet meanings, half-hid, 
and tempting you toexplorethem. The pure oval of 
cheek and chin were simply perfect. 
The toilet enhanced hercharm. The vivid, intense 
green of her dress could be matched nowhere but in 
that limpid stream which flows between rocky walls 
at Niagara. It was finer and clearer than emerald. 
The dress was made with a long train, and trimmed 
elegantly but not profusely with lace. The slight 
but round figure was charmingly revealed. She was 
more than a mere lady of tashion of the year of grace 
sixty-eight. You thought involuntarily of high-born 
ladies of the olden time. You have seen such framed 
and on exhibition in the art galleries of the Old 
World, and, if you remember Versailles, you recall 
involuntarily the most beautiful and unfortunate of 
the loves of the fourteenth Louis, poor La Valliere. 
** You don’t think Iam over-dressed?” said Elsie, 
anxiously. 
‘No. Not for you.” 
Elsie’s eyes glittered. She hummed an air. 
**O Venner, you don’t know how I wish I was just 
going before the curtain at the Drury, and St. Ayer 
was in one of the boxes! If I could only once—” 
The crunching of carriage-wheels on the gravel 
interrupted her. 
“There they are, now! Give me my fan and 
handkerchief. So affectionate a wife as I am should 
go to meet her husband—should she not? Watch 
me, Venner, and see how perfectly I can act.” 
* Don’t do it with that face, Miss Elsie,” said 
Venner. 
What a power over the facial muscles and the eyes 
did the woman possess! The mocking light died. A 
tender, dewy softness came in its stead. A smile 
hovered on the red lip, which seemed to long to give 
the kiss of welcome. 
And so she turned and went with swimming step 
out of the room, and down stairs, her dress trailing 
over the carpet, her splendid beauty illaminating the 
dark hall, 
Venner leaned over the balusters, and watched the 
scene with curicus eyes. 
‘* My dear husband!’ And Elsie went forward a 
step, and was clasped in her husband’s arms, and 
lifted her face for bis kiss. 
And now she had eyes for cthers. The man’s stern 
face was aglow with pride, as he turned to his brother 
with the words: 
“Colin, this is my wife— Elsie!” 
Venuer, leaning forward, and peering eagerly, saw 
her waver for an instant; then asharp cry cut the 





they, poor things, sometimes have love to give with 
themselves. ‘‘ Venner, when I go into town, and | 
these painted creatures jostle me on the strect, and 


turn and say to them, “‘ You are my sisters, o: ly you 
are better than I ia that you are more honest.’ ” 
‘‘ Miss Elsie, you frighten me!” 





definable are the worst of rivals. O me! That I 

















Mrs. Hamilton, in soliloquy, one morning. 

By those people, she meant Mr. Colin Hamilton 
and his daughter. 

“TI can’t imagine why I feel so nervous about 
meeting them. Colin is, in all probability, a com- 
monplace Scotchman—like my Lusbaud.” And she 
laughed a little. ‘The being adopted into that 


She laughed. 


brush their finery against me, 1 feel as if [ ought to | 


| air, and she heard a heavy fall. Venner flow down 
| stairs. 

“ My God!” said the affrighted husband. 
dead?” 


**Is she 
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There is no occasion to trample upon the meanest 
reptile, nor to sneak to the greatest prince. lunso- 
lence and baseness are equally unmanly. 


THE COMING COPERNICUS. 


Few of the discoveries made by astronomers are 
more surprising than that of the san’s motion 
through the celestial spaces. Followed by his train 
of attend p , asteroids, comets, and mete- 
oric systems—he is ever rushing onwards through 
space with a velocity of which the human imagina- 
tion is unable to form adequate conceptions. Wheth- 
er the vast orbit which he must in reality be pursu- 
ing is of any regular figure, or rather consists of 
myriads of interlacing loops; whether in the former 
case there is some vast central orb around which his 
motions are directed, or whether the orbit is simply 
regulated by the gravity of the scheme of fixed stars, 
without any preponderant mass at the centre; 
whether, in fine, the sun is an attendant star, or is 
himself one of the regulating orbs of the sidereal 
scheme—on all these points astronomy is as yet 
silent. Speculation has, indeed, suggested many in- 
teresting surmises, grounded on more or less prob- 
able evidence; but as yet no theory founded on an 
examination of the results of systematic observation 
has been presented to the world. Nor is it likely 
that astronomers will quickly be able to systematize 
the motions of the stars. The Copernicus of the 
sidereal system is not to be expected for many gen- 
erations, perhaps not for thousands of years. Nay, 
if it benefited us to doubt after the achievement#of 
our Newtons and our Herschels, we might fear that 
the great problem of coordinating the motions 
of the fixed stars into a single echeme, is one which 
it will never be given to the human race to triumph 
over. 











Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 


LADY-BIRDS AS A THERAPEUTIC. — Lady-birds 
are found in Asia and Africa, and in all parts of the 
European continent. There are said to be more than 
fifty kinds, mostly distinguished by the number of 
spots they bear, and the color of their wing-cases. 
Entomologists, like botanists, are deplorably fond of 
bewildering themselves and everybody interested in 
the study of their so-called science, by making every 
little difference an excuse for creating a new species. 
Lady-birds are, however, very intractable subjects, 
revelling as much as other ladies in variety ot cos- 
tume, so that they would set their would-be classifiers 
at defiance; although it must be owned the blame of 
the consequent confusion rests quiteas much with 
their scientific sponsors, for it is palpably absurd to 
make such trivialities as the number of spots an in- 
sect may happen to sport the basis of distinction. 
The number of these spots varies from two up to 
twenty-two, while some bear squares instead of spote, 
and others are content without any marking at ull. 
The value of the method of distinction adopted may 
be judged from the fact that a writer on the matter 
says, “‘ Whenever the entomologist finds a lady-bird 
which he does not know, he is mostly safe in putting 
it down as a variety of the Two-spot.” The lady- 
bird does not seem to be provided with any weapon 
for defending itself against its enemies, unless its 
power of exuding an acrid yellow fluid, resembling 
opium in its odor, from its legs, answers the purpose. 
“ It is doubtless to this fluid,” says Mr. Phipson, in 
his “ Utilization of Minute Life,” “that they owe 
their property of curing the most violent toothache 
when they are placed alive in the hollow part of the 
tooth.” Smashed lady-birds were once in repute for 
curing colic and measies. 





WONDERFUL BRIDGE.—Near Clermont, in the de- 
partment of Puy de Drome, in France, there are 
wells, the waters of which are of such a quality that 
any substance laid in them soon contracts a stony 
crust. The most remarkable of these is in the suburb 
of St. Allies, which has formed a famous stone bridge, 
mentioned by many historians. The bridge, indeed, 
is a rock composed of several strata, formed during 
the course of many years by the running of the in- 
crustating waters of the spring. It bas no cavity or 
arches, till for about sixty paces in length, where a 
rivulet forces its way through. The inhabitants of 
these parts, in order to lengthen this wonderful 
bridge, have diverted the brook out of its old chan- 
nel, aud made it pass close by a pillar formed by the 
spring, through which means they have caused the 
spring to form a second arch; they thus might pro- 
duce a3 many arches and pillars as they please. But 
the stream being divided, its deposition of lime is 
consequently diminished, and the incrustating effect 
im paired. 





AUSTRALIAN FLOWERS.—The native rose has the 
color but no other resemblance to the European 
queen of flowers. It is one of the few field flowers 
possessing any odor. Wafted cn the passing gale, it 
commends itself pleasantly to the senses; but strange 
enough, on closer acquaintance, there mingles with 
the rich perfume an undoubted smell of fox!—a scent 
which, however productive of rapture in ‘‘ the field,” 
is hardly adapted to the boudoir. In the low lands 
of the Botany scrub, there is a crimson and orange 
flower, like the fuxglive in form, very handsome, 
but so hard and horny in texture, that the blossoms 
actually ring with a clear metallic sound as the 
breeze shakes them. It might be the fairies’ dinner- 
bell, calling them to dew and ambrosia! But, alas! 
there are no “good pecple” in Australia! No 
one ever beard of a ghost, a bogie, or a “fetch,” 
there. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
Is THE PETREL INP 
BALLAD. 


BY &®. B. REXFORD. 
She sits on the rocks by the mournful sea, 
A white-faced woman, and plaintively 
Sings while the waves on the rocks below 
Break with a murmur sad and slow; 
She sings of the sailor who sailed away 
Out to the west o'er the shadowy bay, 
And she waits and watches all day long, 
But he comes not back, for the tide runs wrong. 


“Come, O my sallor!"’ she sings, and then 
Turns to the pitiful fishermen, 
And asks, *' Is the ‘Stormy Petrel’ in?" 
And they answer *‘ No,"* while the wild waves’ din 
Breaks on the shore like a funeral dirge 
For the sailors drowned in their angry surge. 
Ah, the * Vetrel *’ cast all her anchors down 
In the harbor which jays by the heavenly town. 


“Come back, my sailor!" she sadly sings; 

“ Spread to the breezes thy snow-white wings, 
O ‘Stormy Petrel,’ and over the main 
Bear back my sailor to me again!"’ 

eAnd all day long, till the night fal!s down, 
She watches there by the fishing town, 
And the tide com: s in and the tide goes out, 
But brings not the sailor she sings about. 


TWENTY-ONE MONTHS OF SILENOE. 


Ir happened on a summer evening, now some- 
thing more than two years ago, that the surgeon of 
acertain regiment of high standing then quartered 
at Chatham, was eugaged in his surgery in making 
some experiments of a chemical sort, when one of 
the men belonging to the regiment came to the door 
and desired to have specch with him. This man was 
a private, Juin Strong by name, lately enliated, and 
not remarkable hitherto as having in any way shown 
himeelf to be different from the rest of the rank and 
file of the corps. He had come to the doctor, he 
said, to complain of the state of bis health. He felt 
80 ‘*queer” all over, as he de-cribed it; could not 
settle down to any occupation; was cold and hot by 
turns; had pains all over bis buly and limbs, and 
was altogether very much ‘out of sorts.” After 
hearing all this, and after having recourse to the 
usual pulse-feeling, and tongue-inspecting formula, 
the doctor wrote the wan an order for admission to 
the infirmary, and, telling him to go to bed immedi- 
ately, promised to visit him when he made his usual 
roands the tirst thiug next morning. 

True to his promise, at an early hour on the fol- 
lowing day, the regimental surgeon, whom we will 
call Doctor Curzon, went to the intirmary, and made 
his way to the bedside uf the vew patient, expecting 
to find him suffering from some slight feverish at- 
tack, or sume other trifling ailment, which a day or 
two’s quiet, and a dose ot medicine, would quickly 
set right. The aspect of the invalid as the surgeon 
approached the bed, was even more encouraging than 
he had expected, and Doctor Curzon was on the point 
of giving him his views on the subject of false 
alarme, when, happening to look more attentively at 
the patient than he had done befure, he observed 
that Private Strong was gesticulating in a very ex- 
traordinary manner, and especially twisting his 
mouth and jaws ivt» a variety of strange and un- 
earthly contortions, us if iu an ineffectual attempt to 
utter some articulate sounds, which would pot come 
forth. On examining him yet wore attentively, the 
doctor observed that a sheet of paper was lying on 
his breast, on which was written the following in- 
scription: “ I HAVE HAD A FIT IN THE NIGHT, AND 
HAVE LOST THE POWER OF SPEAKING.” 

Doctor Curzon had been an army-surgeon for many 
a long year, and had come in contact with number- 
less instances of deceit and shamming, practised by 
soldiers with the view of cbtaining a discharge. le 
remembered how eome of them had, to his own cer- 
tain knowledge, assumed to be wad or idivtic; how 
others had scratched raw places on their limbs, and 
bound them over with penny-pieces (iu the days of 
the old copper coinage), or even rubbed them with 
phosphorus get from luciter watches, in order to 
make such abrasions resewble sores of a dangerous 
and incurable sort. Then, besides, there were books 
written on this subject tullof the most wonderful 
examples of feigning in the matter of disease, such 
simulation being sometimes engaged in with a view 
to some special object, and sometimes (but this al- 
most invariably by women) with the desire of at- 
tracting attention and winning a kind of renown. 
Among men this simulating of disease—malingering 
it is called in military phrase—is resorted to with 
specific intention. ‘ Tne sufferings ioiposed by ma- 
lingerers on themeelves,” says Gavin on Feigned 
Diseases, “ are infinitely greater than any punish- 
ment a commanding cffiicer would dare to inflict; 
thus a soldier for a period of eighteen months walk- 
ed with his body bent forward so that his arms reach- 
ed within two inches of the ground.” 
discharge ‘“‘ was so eagerly coveted that a man had 





place, when treating of the extreme difficulty of get- 
ting hold of any evidence by means of which the 
malingerer may be criminated, he expresses shrewil- 
ly enough his opinion that “ there is a kind of Free- 
masonry among soldiers which is perhaps conducive 
to the harmony of the barrack-room, but which by 
preventing the exemplary from exposing the worth- 





hy and by holding up the informer as an object of 


In another a 


his arm shot through to obtain it;”” while in another , 


universal abhorrence, renders it extremely difficult 
to obtain an accurate knowledge of the various 
means of simulating disease.” Another medical au- 
thority proclaims that he has “ no doubt that meth- 
ods have been systematized for simulating disease, 
and that these are preserved in many regiments, and 
banded over for the benefit of those who may be dis- 
posed to make a trial of them.” 

Doctor Curzon questioned the other occupants of 
the infirmary, and especially thote who slept in the 
beds which stood one on each side of that occupied 
by Private Strong, as to whether they had seen or 
heard anything of this seizure or fit, by which the 
dumb man professed to bave been attacked in the 
night. Not one of them knew anything about it, 
and it was evident that if the man had ever really 
been the victim of such a seizure, he had taken it 
very quietly, and bad not thought it necessary to 
disturb bis companions; which, even supposing 
dum bness to have been one of the first symptoms of 
his attack, he might easily bave done, the very fact 
of his having inscribed the particulars of his case 
upon the paper which the doctor found lying on his 
breast proving that he was certainly in possession of 
all his other faculties. 

Doctor Curzon proceeded next to subject the pa- 
tient himself to a very searching examination. He 
addressed several questions to him—for the man did 
not profess to be deaf as well as dumb ~—and bade him 
try at least to utter some kind of sound, more or less 
articulate, in answer; but beyond several extrava- 
gant distortions of the features generally, and much 
ineffectual opening and shutting of the mouth par- 
ticularly, no response whatever was to be obtained. 
Next the doctor set himself to ascertain whether 
there was—as might certainly have been expected— 
any loss of power in connection with any other of 
the faculties. No such thing. The man was in all 
other respects perfectly healthful and vigorous, and 
not only was so, but looked so. Lastly, Doctor Cur- 
zon proceeded to engage in a prolonged scrutiny of 
the man’s vocal chords, using an instrument made 
expressly for the purpose of such examinations, by 
means of which the interior of the throat is exposed 
to the view of the investigator. This proceeding, 
however, was productive of as little result as the 
rest. Mr. Sirong’s vocal chords were, as tar as ex- 
ternal appearance went, in much the same condition 
as those of other people. The examination over, 
Doctor Curzon left his patient for a time, enteriain- 
ing a pretty firm conviction that this was simply a 
bad case of shamming, and leaving directions with 
all those who were likely to come in contact with the 
dumb man to keep a sharp lookout. 

Days succeeded days, and the lips of Jobn Strong 
remained—as far as the utterance of any articulate 
sound went—hermetically sealed. Not one of those 
about him could betray him into speech, nor was he 
ever heard to utter any word, or intelligible sound in 
his sleep. Experiments of all kinds, in which the 
body and mind were alike addressed, were tried. 
The doctor—a man of great resource and wuch in- 
genuity—would, for instance, wake the man sudden- 
ly, in the middle of the night, and make him get out 
of bed to attend patients who needed assistance: ad- 
dressing him, at that moment of sudden waking up, 
with some words which required an answer. Mr. 
Strong was, however, proof against these sudden 
surprises, and was quite himself oven when thus 
abruptly roused in the middie of the night. Not a 
word was to be got outof him. Plenty of gesticula- 
tion, abundant evidence of attention, and of a clear 
comprehension of what was required of him; but no 
speech. It was probable, the doctor thought, that if 
the'man could fora time be deprived of conscious- 
ness, he would in that condition be brought to say 
something more or less intelligible. He determined 
to get the dumb man under the influence of chloro- 
torm, and try what could be done with him then. 
The chloroform was applied accordingly; but the 
man by resisting, first, its application at all, and then 
its influence when they did succeed in applying it, 
managed to defeat the doctor’s ¢ff:ris in this line: 
the ductor hesitating to incur the risk of administer- 
ing by main force a dose strong enough to render his 
patient incapable of all resistance. An attempt was 
then made to intoxicate him, and, as he refused to 
take a sufficient amount of spirit to bring about the 
desired end, a considerable dose of alcohol was cun- 
ningly introduced into the medicine he was in the 
habit of taking; but he steadily retused, come what 
might, to swallow a single drop uf the medicine so 
craflily qualified. 

The doctor’s wife had at this time in her employ- 
ment a young woman, serving in the capacity of 
housemaid, who, besides being gifted with Gonsider- 
able personal attractions, »as also endowed with a 
large share of that capacity for mischief, the posses- 
sion of which persons of a misanthropic turn of mind 
are fond of ascribing to all members of the sex which 
doubles our joys and divides our sorrows. Having 
confided to this young person the particulars of Mr. 
Strong’s case, the astute doctor, a little more than 
H hinting that he looked upon the whole thing in the 
light of a ‘* do,” requested her as a last resource to 
cume to the rescue. On a certain fine hot afternoon 
| in July, the patient was sent up to Doctor Curzon’s 
house, ostensibly to do some work in the doctor's 
garden, but really to encounter the fascinations of 
the doctor’s housemaid. During the whole of that 
afternoon the full force of those fascinations was 
freely exercised upon him, whatever he did, and 
wherever he went. Did heset himself to the accom- 
plishment of his allotted task in the garden, there 
was this dangerous young person ready to help him 
with bis work, and even to do that work for him. 














Did be, on the other hand, sit down to rest himself 
in the shade, there she was, sitting beside him and 
conversationally disposed. She plied him with 
draughts of beer when he was thirsty, and later in 
the evenirg made him comfortable with tea and but- 
tered toast. Strong drank the beer and ate the toast 
—nay, he smiled upon her gratefully, and expressed 
his contentment by the gesticulations which had by 
this time become familiar to him. All these things 
he did, but speak, or utter a sound, he did nof. 

Yet there was no sort of colloquial snare which she 
did not lay for her companion; sometimes appealing 
to him for directions when they were at work togeth- 
er, and this in the must artless manner, as if she had 
forgotten the existence of that infirmity «f bis; at 
other times adopting a different line, and making 
open allusion to it, frankly telling him that she did 
not believe in its genuineness, and urging him to ad- 
mit to her in confidence that it was alla sham. Then 
she would be angry with him for his obstinacy, and 
rate him soundly, or perhaps have recourse to ridi- 
cule, and laugh at him in the most aggravating man- 
ner possiblo, But Private Strong was provf against 
itall. He was deaf to her entreaties, he smiled at 
her irritation, he joined in the laugh against him- 
self when she was sarcastic. Finally he retired tri- 
umphant from the encounter, having passed @ very 
pleseant afternoon, baving eaten and drunk many 
good things, and leaving the question of the real or 
fictitious nature of his infirmity exactly where it had 
been when he set oat in the morning to spend the 
day in Doctor Curzon’s flower-garden. , 

The duwb man’s statement now began to be be- 
lieved by many who had tefore treated it with con- 

tempt. But the handmaiden maintained stoutly 
ber conviction that Private Strong was certainly 
shamming, and was no more dumb than she was. 

It was soon after the failure of this experiment, 
and about four months subsequent to the time of 
Strong’s first attack, that the writer of this brief ab- 
stract, happening to be in the neighborhood of Chat- 
ham, first beard the outline of the dumb man’s 
story. it was soon arranged that on a particular day, 
which suited the convenience of all concerned, he 
should go over to the depot, and pay a visit to this 
singular person, in company with a certain military 
cfficer and thegegimental surgeon, Doctor Carzon. 

This last named gentleman, as we walked along in 
the direction of the place where the speechless sol- 

dier was at work, took the opportunity of relating 
some circumstances worthy of recapitulation here. 
It appeared that in the very regiment in which Doc- 
tor Curzon held his appointment there had lately oc- 
curred « case indicating such power of sustaining a 
deception possessed by one of the ordinary rank and 
file, as might well serve to make any regimental sur- 
geon suspicious of the men under his charge. In 
this instance the assumed disease had been a combi- 
nation of rheumatism and paralysis aftecting the 
head and one of the arms. Tie head was completely 
forced out of its natural position, and bowed over to 
oue side; the shoulder on the same side being raised 
to the ear,and the arm fixed in a bent position 
against the body. Of course such an afiliction was 
fatal to everything in the shape of drill, and to the 
performance of any military duty; accordingly all 
sorts of remedies were applied with a view of curing 
this unfortunate recruit of his distortion, and get- 
ting his head and arm back into their natural condi- 
tion. Some of these remedies were sufficiently pain- 
ful. Experiments were made with red-hot irons, 
and others in which certain forms of acupuncture 
were resorted to. The unfortunate cripple endured 
all witbout flinching, but not one of them seemed to 
make the slightest impression on his malady. The 
obstinacy and peculiarity of the case had awakened 
some suspicion in the medical authorities, and he had 
been watched by night as well as by day. Not to the 
slightest purpose, the man retaining in his sleep, as 
in his waking hours, that same distorted position, 
with the bead forced over on one side and the arm 
fixed tightly against the body. 

There is no doubt that this fact—which if to be ac- 
counted for at all can only be explained by supposing 
some power of exercising the will to be retainable by 
some men even in their sleep—had its influence in 
disarming the suspicion of those with whom the 
power of granting discharges rested. At all events, 
@ medical board meeting was held, evidence was ad- 
duced to show that night and day this unfortunate 
cripple was pever seen in any other position than in 
this distorted one, that all remedial applications were 
inefticacious, and that the recruit being utterly use- 
less apd uniit tor service, there was nothing for it but 
to discharge him. Discharged he was accordingly. 
A fortnight aiterwards, Doctor Curzon met him in 
the street walking along with his head erect and his 
arms swinging at his sides like other people. Indeed, 
the man actually had the audacity to address the 
doctor, and to cungratulate him on the success of his 
medical treatment of the case: remarking that he 
was perfectly cured now, and very much obliged to 
the anthorities for his discharge, as it had enabled 
him to take a very good situation im the town. 

The doctor added, in reference to the present case, 
that he had resolved to utilise the man as he best 
could, and had accordingly sent him to the tailors’ 
shop, where his dumbness would not stand in his 

way, and where his previous habits—for he had been 
bred a tailor—would be favorable to his making him- 
self useful. By means of this arrangement, the 
necessity of taking immediate action in the difficult 
matter was obviated, and time gained in which to 
test him further. As the doctor concluded, we ar- 
rived at the door of the building appropriated to the 





regimental tailoring department, and went in. 


Half a dezen soldiers were sitting on a raised 
tailors’ board in the well-known professional attitude, 
They all raised their heads when we entered, except 
one: who, seated nearly with bis back to the door, 
just turned his head and his eyes for a moment 
slightly, in our direction, and then went on with his 
sewing. A moment afterwards, on the name of 
“Strong” being called out by the doctor, this same 
person sprang off the board with quite a curious dis- 
play of activity, and stood cenfronting us, with his 
hands close down by his sides, his stockinged feet so 
close together that the great toes touched each other, 
and his eyes staring very intently straight before him 
at the doctor. This gentleman then proceeded to ask 
him some questions, as, indeed, we all did—how he 
felt, whether there was any change in his condition, 
what was the state of his general heaith, and the 
like. He answered by gesticulation, always of a 
very energetic kind, and sumetimes by means of the 
deaf and dumb alphabet on his fingers. He told us 
in this way, I remember, among other things, that 
he came from Wales, and that he was the first of his 
family who had ever been afflicted in this extraordi- 
nary manner. ‘“ Come,” said the doctor at last, 
“let us see you make an effort to speak. Try to say, 
‘Ilow d’yedo?’” The man certainly seemed to re- 
spond to this appeal, and notbing could be more ener- 
getic than the vielent chopping action of the jaws 
with which he did 80; but no word, nor, indeed, 
any sound whatever, was uttered. After this, we 
all stood staring rather helpleasly, and in a state of 
mystificatiop at each other. The soldiers sitting on 
the board with their legs doubled under them, stared, 
too. 

The scene was brought to a close by the doctor. 
“Well,” he said, ‘you are very comfortable here, 
and usefully employed. You know we couldn't 
possibly send you out and throw you upon your own 
resources, in the state in which you are at present, 
80 you ought to think yourself very lucky.” This 
was said, as the doctor told me afterwards, to show 
the man that he had nothing to hope in the way of 
getting bis discharge. He appeared well- pleased 
with what he heard, nodded and smiled briskly, and 
jamped up on his board again. 

‘* He is eo extraordinarily sharp and quick of hear- 
ing,” whispered the doctor, as we left the building, 
that I must ask you not to speak about him till we 
are well out of ear-shot.” I had little to say, how- 
ever. My impression was simply of a good-looking 
young fellow of a light and active build, with ex- 
ceedingly bright eyes, having perhaps something a 
little mal about them. There was nothing stupid or 
brutal in his appearance; ov the contrary, he looked 
brisk and lively, as weli as exceedingly cunning. He 
certainly gave one the ideaof a man possessed of 
much dogged determination, and quite capable of 
carrying out any scheme of an underhand nature 
which he might set before himself as a thing to be 
accomplished. 

What Private John Strong did set before himself 
asa thing to be accomplished, be did in this case 
most distinctly and completely succeed in doing. He 
carried his point. He was to». much for the authori- 
ties. His powers were concentrated; theirs were 
diffased. He had but one thing to think of; they had 
many. For such work as mounting guard with its 
necessary interchange of sign and countersign, as 
well as for all other forms of military duty of which 
speech is an essential part, this man was unfitted, as 
well as for the transmission of verbal messages, or 
spoken instructions; and so it came about at last 
that on a certain day Private John Strong was 
brought befure the medical board, and after passing 
through ancther examination, and being subjected 
to a variety of final tests, was declared to be unfit 
for service, and was, then and there, formally 
discharged. 

Svon afterwards, I found myself once more in the 
neighborhood of the great garrison in which this 
curious drama had been enacted. Now that the cur- 
tain had fallen, I felt a strong desire to hear some- 
thing of the principal performer, and to learn what 
had become of him after his retirement from the 
stage. In accordance with this wish I lost no time 
in making my way to the barracks at which my 
speechless friend’s regiment was quartered, bent on 
picking up all the information I could. Fortune was 
propitious to me. Almost immediately on my enter- 
ing the barrack-square [ had the good luck to run 
against a certain sergeant-major belonging to the 
regiment, who had had the subject of my inquiries 
directly under his charge. From this officer I learn- 
ed that Dr. Curzon bad been removed to another 
station, and that so the case had passed from under 
his superintendence; and that the doctor who suc- 
ceeded to the care of the man had, after very care- 
fal investigation of the whole affair, become suffi- 
cfen tly convinced of the genuineness of the case to 
bring it before the medical board with the result 
mentioned. ‘A few days afterwards,” said the ser- 
geant, concluding his account, ‘I met a man walk- 
ing along the street, in company with a young wo- 
man. ‘Good-evening, Strong,’ I said, on specula- 
tion, with a sort of notion in my head that he’d an- 
swer me. And so hedid. ‘ Good-evening, sergeant,’ 
he says, speaking as glib as possible, and with as 
knowing a grin as ever you saw.” The sergeant con- 
cluded his narrative by informing me that the young 
man had got married, and was at work at a sewing- 
machine factory in the town. 

It was a difficult place to find, this factory; but I 
managed, after going to all sorts of wrong plac, 
and making inquiry everywhere but where I ought, 
for ‘a young man named Strong,” to unearth my 





gentleman in a large, bare-looking building which 
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wiser than any of the constituted authorities, told 

‘ him that he knew of a medicine which would cer- 
tainly give him back the use of his tongue, if he only 

| chose to take the trouble to go up to the hospital and 
fetch it. Naturally enough, ex-Private Strong did 

agree to take that trouble, and, taking the medicine, 
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quivered all over with the vibration of the machinery 
in motion in its upper story. 

He was a little thinner and more haggard- looking, 
perhaps, than when [ had last seen him, and was, of 
course, dressed in the costume of a civilian instead 
of the uniform of the regiment to which he once be- 
longed, but in all other respects he was unchanged. 
He presented the same sharp, watchful appearance 
which I had remarked before, and had the same keen, 
restless glance darting hither and thither. He did 
not speak on first coming forward to meet me, but 
merely made a movement with his head. I think it 
probable that for a single instant he was confused, 
seeing a stranger before him, whether he was to be 
dumb or not. Ofcourse he soon remembered that 
all that was to be a thing of the past. In answer to 
my remark that I was curious to know how he had 
recovered the use of speech, of which when I had 
seen him, nearly a couple of years ago, he had been 
deprived, he proceeded to tell a story which he seem- 
ed to have on the tip of his tongue ready for any such 
emergency. 

He stated that shortly after his discharge, he ac- 
cidentally met a young man with whom he was 
acquainted, and whose function it was to compound 
the medicines dispensed at a certain military hospital 
which he mentioned by name. The “ compounder,” 


too, observed that after the very firet dose his whole 
interior arrangements were suffused with a glow of 
warmth; on finishing the bottle, commenced under 
such bappy auspices, he was just able to speak, but 
in a low voice, “‘ just like a little child.” 

Sach was ex-Private Strong’s ingenuous story. 
From speaking “‘ like a child,” after another bottle 
or two of the wonderful medicine, he had got tospeak 
like @ grown-up person. 

Once, and only once in the course of our conversa- 
tion did my ex-military acquaintance approach the 
border-land of danger. I had asked him how it hap- 
pened that he enlisted in the first instance, and he 
had replied that he hardly knew—that “‘ he had done 
it as a kind of freak;”” upon which it occurred to me 
to add, speaking in as careless a tone as I could 
command: r 

* And directly afterwards you were sorry for it?” 

‘* Yes,” was his answer, corrected immediately af- 
terwards, and negatived in a very roundabout fash- 
ion. Very soon afterwards he announced that it was 
teatime at the factory, and beat a rapid retreat. 

What qualities are displayed here! What concen- 
tration of purpose, what self-denial, what huge de- 
velopment of that which, in sporting phrase, is call- 
ed the “ staying” power; the power of holding on 
and sticking toa thing with a fixed intention, day 
atter day, week after week, montb after month, fora 
space of nearly two years! It seems pretty clear that 
it is not the mere pussesvion of these faculties which 
is respectable, but only the application of them to a 
good and worthy purpose. 


TOO SOON. 


Few guests invited to dinner, either in this coun- 
try or in the Old World, commit the solecism of ar- 
riving too early. They generally sin at the other 
extreme, and try their hostess’s soul by arriving 
too late. The consequences of a premature’‘arrival 
are whimsically illustrated in the following para- 
graph: 

Phelim O’Carroll is now a reverend dean in acathe- 
dral town in Ireland, and may be a bishop or an 
archbishop some day. But when Phelim was in dea- 
con’s orders, he went to London on a jaunt, and took 
with him a letter to the archbishop—he is dead years 
ago—and he left it and his card, as in duty bound, 
in Upper Brook street, and the archbishop sent him 
an invitation to dinner. 

Now the archbishop, though a grave, decorous, 
dignified prelate, and somewhat stern of aspect when 
on duty, was as full of fan and frolic in bis heart as 
any Phelim among them, and was the last man to 
play bashaw or starch his neckcloths in his own 
house. But Phelim was in the clouds with delight 
and glory when he got that card. For a fortnight 
before the appointed day did he worship it, carrying 
it about with him wherever he went, and lookiag at 
the august name in close proximity to his own, with 
a devoted awe, mingled with a sense of coming great- 
ness. The day before the event was tocome off, how- 
ever, as he was reading the magic scroll in a hansom 
cab, a gust of wind blew it from his grasp, and he 
saw it no more. 

Next morning, as he lay thinking that the revolv- 
ing earth had brought round the great day at last, 
the question suddenly flashed on him, What was 
the dinner hour? Phelim had never dined with 

&@ great man before. His father, the Galway equir- 
een, was of Hibernian and primitive habits; he had 
read the mystic number over and over again, he had 
read it until he had forgotten it. 
sion it had made was that it was something so un- 
usual as tu be quite in keeping with the tremendous 
nature of the rest of thecommunication. Was it six, 
or was it half-past six, or could it be seven? He 
found no end in wandering mazes lost. He might cail 
and ask, but that would look rustic and careless, 80 
he compromised the matter, and knocked bul.ly at 
his grace’s door at half-past six. 
He had to wait some minutes before he was admit- 
ted; and the opening of the dour was preceded by a 
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scuffling and tittering in the passage. A footman 
with one arm in his coat, and the other in the act of 
entering the sleeve, bestowed on him such a look of 
freezing insolence as a West-end flunkey alone can 
bestow. Phelim’s heart sank somewhat within him; 
but he was not the sort of fellow to be browbeat by 
@ flunkey; so he walked in as if he was master of the 
house, and he was shown, unannounced, into the 
drawing-room. A housemaid of doubtful tidiness 
was in the act of lighting the fire; and on his ap- 
proach, gathered up her insignia hastily, and scuttled 
away like a startled rat. The door was shut; and 
the fa al fact was only too plain—he had come “too 
soon.” 

It was a bitter evening in London, April, with a 
pinching east wind, fog, and every atmospheric mis- 
ery. The windows were open, and Phelim did not 
dare to shut his grace’s windows; round and round 
his cage he walked, learned three or four pictures by 
heart; counted the medallions on the carpet one way, 
then counted them the other; peered into a bow! of 
gold-fish on the table, and turned over every book 
he could find. Twice, with a beating heart did he 
hear the drawing-room door open; but it was ouly to 
admit an inquisitive head, which on the pretence of 
ignorance that there was any one there, wanted to 
see what was shut up in the drawing-room. At last, 
he heard a sound of merry voices afid rapid steps— 
the door burst open and in rushed, at full speed, a 
young lady with an elderly gentleman at her heels, 
in uproarous frolic. Tho lady, as she fled, with her 
head averted, came plump into Phelim’s arms, who 
in his turn capsized the gold-fish, and with his 
superincumbent burden feli, crashing the bow! in his 
descent. 

How he escaped from the house he could never 
explain; but it is certain that he did not dine with 
the archbishop, and that he was laid up for a week 
in Manchester Buildings with troublesome glass 
cuts. 

Mauy years afterwards, as he was dining with a 
barrister in Dublin, and sitting next the lady of the 
house, she turned to her other neighbor, and asked 
him to help the salmon, “ for,”’ she said, with a smile, 
«Mr. O’Carro}l is unlucky with fish.” Then she re- 
minded him of hia disaster, and told the story with 
great point, softening some of the incidents, howev- 
er, to spare Phelisi’s blushes and her own. 
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WORDS. 


No substance can be moulded into such a won- 
drous variety of shapes as words; none can be made 
to serve 80 many purposes. In the furnace of the 
reformer, heated seven times hotter than human na- 
ture is wont to be heated, they are moulded into an 
iconoclastic sledge, and the echoes of his heavy blows, 
wielded by his royal sense of right, heralding the 
promise of better eras, stir the languid blood of con- 
servatism, while he welds his convictions of broader 
principles to the links that lengthen out the chains 
of liberty and justice. A taste for sentimental per- 
fumery binds them into bouquets, picked from the 
blossoms of fancy, to regale the poetic sense with its 
peck of sweets. Sometimes they appear to the men- 
tal vision in rhetorical comets, and sail high over- 
head with long, bushy tails of sparkling brillianey. 
Then again they form the bow to wing the arrow of 
truth, which, shot with practised skill, quivers and 
rankles in the right place, piercing through obtuse 
sensibilities and thick-hided prejudices, into the core 
of conscience. At another time they come in the 
lightning which satire flashes from the cloud of its 
indignation, smiting crabbed iniquity, and rocky sel- 
fishness, and the ranks of pride and fashion, with its 
shivering thunderbolt. On another occasion, they 
are flung from the simple sling of a child’s rebuke, 
and they go where nothing else can reach, sending 
their reproaches to the very quick and marrow of 
the spirit, in sharp, stinging smarts. With them 
the orator gets other brains on fire with the thoughts 
that are burning coals in his own, and swells other 
hearts with the billows of emotion that are throbbing 
in his breast. They are the fountains with which 
the merry twins of wit and humor play and splash, 
exciting the bystanders to peals of laughter at their 
amusing gyrations, as they spatter the sprays of ridi- 
cule, and spirt jets of fan into the face of complacent 
folly and dignified self-conceit. They wrap in their 
mystic folds the destiny of the hottest lover, like a 
decree of exile or adoption, and ravish him with 
ecstatic hopes, or doom him to the outer darkness of 
despair. They can pour trouble into the bosom, so 
that it can neither sleep nor hunger. They can tor- 
ture the passions into madneas, or soothe them into 
peace. They can burn the cheek with shame for its 
deed of sin, and flush it with the hope of virtue. 
They can take us up the Mount of Transfiguration 
to the communion with departed saints. Strongly 
refuse, or strongly consent, as we may, they take us 
along their track of pain or pleasure, woe or joy. 
They may be made to gild hypocrisies and lies; to 
twist themselves into festoons of flattery; to defend 

abases and shams; to betray artless innocence, and 
perpetuate wrongs. 
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We console ourselves for the rare appearance of 
the loftiest ideal of beauty, by the study of its com- 
monest modifications in its lowest; and we are con- 
tent that many things in the world should be less 
perfect, in order that the world, as a whole, may be 
more various. And thus, in art and in life, we learn 
that great lesson of practical wisdom, while we look 
upward to the stars not to trample on the flowers 





that lie at our feet. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





BARNETABLE, MASS. 

In Barnstable, Mase., at the annual meeting of 
James Otis Lodge of F. and A. Masons, the follow- 
ing brethren were installed by R. W. J. K. Baker, 
Jr., Deputy Grand Master, as officers for the ensuing 
year: 

Elijah Lewis, 21, W. M. 

Ansel D. Lothrop, 8S. W. 

Russell Matthews, J. W. 

Thomas Harris, Treasurer. 

Oliver M. Hinckley, Secretary. 

Joshua W. Higgins, 8. D. 

John Hale, J. D. 

John P. Washburn, Chaplain. 

Charles Lewis, Marshal. 

Oliver Hallett, 8. 8S. 

John H. U. Lewis, J. 8. 

Joseph Whittemore, I. 8. 

Simeon Doane, Tiler. 

Daniel Scudder, Charles Lewis and George A. 
King, Committee on Finance. 

Ansel D. Lothrop, John Hale and Thomas Har- 
ris, Committee of Relief. 

Aiter the services of Installation a beautifal Past 
Master’s Jewel was presented to Geo. Marston, the 
retiring Master, asa token of the brotherly love and 
respect of the Lodge, and acknowledgment of his 


the Lodge, in a neat and appropriate speech by Bro. 


Geo. A. King, which was eloquently responded to by 
Bro. Marston. Remarks were also made by Bros. 


all. 








WORCESTER, MASS. 


ing-named brethren were installed: 
James J. Russ, W. M. 
N. E. Converse, S. W. 
R. L. Golbert, J. W. 
George S. Hoppin, Treasurer. 
Courtland T. Webb, Secretary. 
Rev. T. E. St. John, Chaplain, 
Charles S. Day, 8. D. 
H. D. Dadmun, J. D. 
L. H. Welis, H. H. Smith, Stewards. 
P. A. Angier, Marshal. 
Cc. C. Andrews, I. 8. 
Lewis S. Carpenter, Tiler. 


tabie inlaid with emblems. 





MILBURY, MASS. 
The officers of the Olive Branch Lodge, of Milbury, 


ed in the exercises aud participated in the festivities. 
The Worcester brethren afterwards left for home, 
feeling better and happier tor their visit to this flour- 
ishing and well-conducted Lodge. 





AUGUSTA, ME. 


In Augusta, Me., at the annual meeting of Bethle- 
bem Lodge of F. & A. M., the following-named 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

¥. A. Crowell, W. M. 

G. P. Haskell, 8. W. 

J. W. Rowe, J. W. 

O. C. Whitehouse, Treasurer. 

J. W. Clapp, Secretary. 

O. B. Quinby, 8. D. 

C. B. Johnson, J. D. 

J. W. Russell, 8. 8. 

E. F. Beale, 8. 8. 

E. H. W. Smith, C. 

8. W. Wyman, Marshal. 

M. H. Harlow, Tiler. 

G. W. Jones, F. E. Johnson, G. E. Weeks, Fi- 
nance Committee. 


~~ 


SACCARAPPA, ME. 
An obliging brother of Saccarappa, Me., sends us 
the list of officers of Eagle Chapter, No. 11: 
Wo. 8S. Warren, H. P. 
D. N. McCann, K. 
H. P. Murch, 8. 
James Pennell, Treasurer. 








D. W. Babb, Secretary. 


valuable services as Master since the Institution of 


Marshal S. Underwood, of Dennis, C. F. Switt of 
Yarmouth, R. S. Pope, of Hyannis, N. D. Kelley, of 
Harwich, and others. There was quite a large at- 
tendance of members and visiting brethren, and the 
whole occasion was a pleasant and profitable one to 


The installation of cflicers of Athelstan Lodge, of 
Worcester, took place last week, District Deputy 
Grand Master C. G. Reed, officiating. The follow- 


During tue evening the Lodge was presented with 
@ set of collars and a full set of officers’ aprons by two 
members, and the retiring Master received an ele- 
gant Past Master’s jewel and a black walnut card- 


Mass., were publicly installed at the Academy Hall, 
on Monday evening, Nov. 8th, by District Deputy 7 ‘ 
Charles G. Reed. The Hal! was well filled with the 
brethren, their wives, daughters and triends. After 
the installation ceremonies a bountiful supply of re- 
freshments was served in the hall. There was pres- 
ent quite a large delegation from Worcester who join- 


C. W. Foy, CO. of H. 

E. H. Sturgis, P. 8. 

8. H. Cutter, KR. A. C. 
Wm. C. Phinney, M. 31 V. 
A. W. Shaw, M. 21 V. 

H. Mayhew, M. Ist V. 
F. Blood, Sentinel. 

Eleven candidates have been exalted daring the 

past Masonic year, and we are pleased to know that 

the Chapter is in an excellent condition. 


MASONIO CHARITY.—Charity or Benevolence is 
one of the leading purposes of the Masonic Institu- 
tion. It is for this, in a large part, that Lodges are 
built up and sustained. In foreign countries even 
more than ours, charity is the chief end of Masonry. 
It is a covenanted duty of the memburs of a Lodge, 
both in their individual and associated capacity, toaid 
and assist distressed,worthy brothers (Master Masons) 
their widows and orphans. A Lodge neglecting this, 
incurs the censure of the Craft in general, and the 
discipline of the Grand Lodge in particular.™ 





A MASONIC MONUMENT.—The Masonic Fraternity 
of Connecticut are taking active measures to provide 
@ suitable monument to be placed over the grave of 
the late ex-Governor Seymour in Hartford, Conn. 


LORD BROUGHAM. 
Mr. Brougham (atterwards Lord Brougham) was 
junior with Mr. ——, a leading counsel of the day, in 
a cause celebre that nearly concerned the royal fam- 
ily. The leader, oppressed with the responsibility of 
his charge, and weary with his exertions, had been 
addressing the court in a close argument for several 
hours, when it was apparent to every one that his 
mind had suddenly ceased to act in unison with his 
speech. Mr,—— became flurried, stammered, and 
began to plunge. Brougham saw what had happen- 
e:l, and instantly rose, interrupted his chief, and ad- 
dressed the court. Wearing upon his face an expres- 
sion of great suffering, he assured their lordships of 
his deep regret at having to trouble them at sucha 
time with a matter personal to himself. He did it 
most unwillingly, but he was sure their lordships 
would forgive him if they only knew the agony he 
was then enduring in his right ear by reason of the 
killing draught that rushed through “that door 
leading into the Common Pleas.”” He was nearly 
mad with earache. What he should do if the nuis- 
ance continued, he could not tell. Might he, in the 





the bench? The bench cond.led with Mr. Brougham 
on his suffering, and at once ordered measures to be 
taken to stop the draught. ‘* That door leading into 


been consumed, till Mr. Brougham’s leader had had 


add that the “intelligent junior” had not an ache 
or pain in all his great body. 

It used to be said of Brougham that he slept only 
once a week—viz., from Saturday afternoon to Mon- 


going the greatest bodily and mental fatigue, and, 
when occasion required it, could sit up night after 
night at work without appearing to be any the worse, 
This was no light matter, considering what was then 
the daily professional routine to which few advocates 
would, or perhaps could, now submit. At nine A. 
M. at chambers, in court by ten, at chambers again 
by four for consultations, io hall for dinner at five, in 
chambers once more at seven, there to stay till twelve 
o’clock and often later, preparing for court next day. 





WORTH OF DIAMONDS. 

The discovery of a diamond weighing three-quar- 
ters of a pound, and worth, on a moderate estimate, 
twenty millions of money, would be an event calcu- 
lated to leave a mark even on this age of sensations, 
We only regret that we cannot announce it as a fact. 
A stone, however, assumed to be precious, and defin- 
ed in successive telegrams as a diamond, a topaz, and 
@ nondescript, has actually been found in Australian 
gem sand. “ The thing,” as a correspondent irrever- 
ently calls it, isas big as a large lemon, and weighs 
between seven and eight ounces in the scales. Dia- 
monds are measured by the weight in carats, a carat 
being four grains. The largest diamond of which we 
in this country bave any practical knowledge is the 
famous Koh-i-noor, which, in its historical shape, as 
shown at the exhibition of 1851, weighed 186 carats, 
or 744 grains. The new Australian diamond would 
weigh about 900 carats, or 3600 grains—jurt about 
five times as much. Di ds, however, increase 
enormously in theoretical value with increase of 
weight; so that, whereas the Koh-i-noor was com- 
puted to be worth, according to the ascending scale 
of prices, some £3,000,000, the Australian stone would 
be valued by a jeweller at far more than five times 
thatsum. We need hardly add that such calcula- 
tions are purely spéculative. It is all very well to 
prove the value ot a diamond by the rates of a con- 
ventional table, but, as no purchasers could be 
found with millions in their pockets, the estimate is 
entirely nominal. The real value of a thing is what 
it will bring, and no stone could be actually sold for 
& million. 





Faith is the key that unlocks the cabinet of God’s 
treasures; the King’s messenger from the celestial 
world, to bring all the supplies we need out of the 
fullness that there is in Christ. 
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interests of his clients, entreat the interp- sition of 


the other court” was shut, but still the draught 
came; windows were examined and sand. bags were 
placed against the openings in them, till the nuis- 
ance was abated—till a good quarter of an hour had 


time to recover himself. It is, perhaps, needless to 


day morning. Certain it is he was capable of under- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO BELLE, 


enn 
BY MRS. WILKINSON. 





Darling Belle, how well I love thee 
God, and he alone, may know; 
With thee, life's all happiness, 
But without thee, direst woe. 
I had grown 80 very weary 
Of the world's unending fight, 
Waiting ever for the dawning 
Of to-morrow's hidden light. 


But the mornings came and went, love, 
Each one darker than before, 

And the dim-hued shadows settled 
Closer round my spirit’s door, 

Till my life had gathered blackness 
To its inmost hidden core. 


Then thou cam'‘st, a lovely vision, 
Bright, unbidden, to my side, 

In such wondrous, soul-lit beauty— 
Like some phantom spirit bride, 

That I long must, gazing, wonder 
Ere I knew thou wert my guide, 

Sent by pure and pitying spirits, 
Earthward, for my angel guide. 


And the way grew greener, brighter, 
And the earth new beauty wore, 

While the stream's unbroken murmur 
Gladly burst irom shore to shore; 

And the low wind whispered sweetly 
Where the dirges wailed before. 


Then the shadows flitted outward, 
And the light came on apace, 
And I caught fresh gleams of heaven 
In each glance at one dear face; 
Till I prayed to be forgiven 
And made purer, for thy sake, 
Nobler, better, worthier, purer, 
Precious darling, for thy sake. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


How the Rorway was Daunted. 
BY W. H. MAOY. 


I HAD lain awake in my bunk until four bells in 
the first watch, reading in an old stray copy of asen- 
sational magazine—a blood-freezing story of a haunt- 
ed ship. She had finally been lost, and all hands had 
perished, so the narrative ran; thus relieving the 
ingenious author from the troublesome task of giving 
any natural explanation of the miracles which had 
occurred on board of her. 

But the ill-fated ship, I venture to say, was never 
half so thoroughly haunted as was my young brain 
for hours after having finished the unsatisfactory 
story. Boy-like, [ let my thoughts dwell upon the 
subject after the little hanging lamp was blown oat, 
until every creak of the deck beams seemed an un- 
earthly yell. And I nearly broke my head against 
one of those same deck beams, by jamping suddenly 
erect at the apparition of a spectre in white, envel- 
oped in an atmosphere of sulphurous flame; said 
spectre, at a second glance, being transformed into 
honest Yansen, the Swede, in a duck jacket, who 
had come silently down, a few minutes before the 
time of calling the watch, and struck a match to 
relight the lamp. 

I went on deck, laughing at my foolish fears, but 
still unable to shake off entirely the impression which 
had been made upon my susceptible nerves. 

“Ashton,” said I to my watchmate, a fine, sensible 
old seaman, as we walked the deck together, “do you 
believe in ghosts?” 

“Ghosts!” he repeated, with a laugh. No, boy. 
They are all ‘my eye and Betty Martin.’”’ 

** Do you believe there’s any such thing as haunted 
ships?” 

He laughed again. “I did once,” he replied. “I 
believed it for several years.”’ 

“And why don’t you now, then?” 

* Because the whole thing waa explained to my 
satisfaction, and what had seemed to be miraculous, 

I fuund to be traceable to natural causes. I'll tell 
you the stury now, as we’re not likely to be disturbed 
for an hour or two.” 





I shipped in the Norway, for the ran from Cron- 
stadt to New York, and another American, who went 
by the name of Jack Hastings, joined her at the 
same time. He and I had boarded together on shore, 
and become somewhat acquainted before we became 
shipmates. He was a fellow of considerable informa- 
tion, and, from his talk, had seen his share of the 
world, especially of our own country, but was not 
much of a sailor, as I had already surmised from the 
cut of his jib. 

We found Captain Phelps, of the Norway, a Tartar 
in the worst sense of the word, and the voyage was 
anything but a pleasant one, especially to Hastings. 

He had shipped for able seaman’s wages, and his 
deficiencies were soon apparent, especially to a skip- 
per who had a hawk’s eye for the weak points in a 
man, that he might come down on him. As I had a 
strong feeling of friendship for the young man, I 
stood his friend whenever I could, by trying to do 
more than my own share of duty, and covering up 
his shortcomings; bat I couldn’t always be at hand, 
of course. 
Oue night, when it was blowing quite fresh, and I 
was at the wheel, the captain was up and had all 


lain down on deck, and were manning the halyards 
to hoist away, when poor Pilgarlic (Hastings) instead 
of the reef-tackle, let go the weather foretopsail brace, 
and away went the yard fore and aft. However, by 
loffing up smartly, we managed to get it checked in 
again without carrying away anything. But Cap- 
tain Phelps, frothing at the mouth, vowed he would 
tan the clumsy lubber’s hide that did it, and would 
“ride him down like a main-tack.” He rushed at 
Hastings with a piece of ratline-staff, and brought it 
down once with a terrific cut over his neck and 
shoulders. As he raised it again to repeat the blow, 
while all hands stood looking on, hushed into silsnce, 
& voice from aloft roared out: 

‘* Hold your band!” 

The sound, which was wonderfully loud and clear, 
seemed to come down out of the maintop. The cap- 
tain fell back, aft, so as to look up, but could see 
nothing. 

“Aloft there!” he yelled, in a rage. 

No answer. 

** Maintop there!” 

** Halloo!” was answered, spitefully. 

**Come down on deck!” 

**Come up here, and see how you like it!” 

The captain’s rage was now fearfal to behold. 
“Who's aloft there? Who is it, Mr. Raynor?” he 
demanded, of the mate. 

* Nobody’s I know of, sir,” answered the officer. 
‘‘They’re all here in sight.’’ 

The men looked from one to another, but the 
count was correct. The second mate, without wait- 
ing for orders, sprang up aloft and looked over the 
top-rim, then made the circuit of it, looking all round 
the mast-head, and reported himself alone. The 
captain dropped his rope’s end and went below, hia 
mind in a strange chaos of rage and fear; and Has- 
tings escAped farther beating for that night. 

But a few days were sufficient for the captain to 
forget his fears, and I myself was the next victim of 
his wrath. He had ordered me to make a lanyard- 
knot in the end of an old, fagged rope, to be used for 
a@ lashing somewhere. I did so, and returned it to 
him, telling him I had made the best job of it that I 
could. 

“Well, if that’s your best,” said he, “ you’re as 
much of a lubber as your partner Hastings. I’ll dock 
you both to or’nary seaman’s pay.” 

In vain I remonstrated, saying that the rope was 
too much worn and fagged to make a neat piece of 
work, 

* Fagged, is it? Well, I’ll finish it up over your 
lubberly back!” 

**No you wont!” sang out a voice from behind the 
long-boat. 

He rushed round in the direction of the sound; but 
there was no one there. 

‘“Who was that that spoke?” he cried. 
knew who he was, I’d cut his heart out!”’ 
‘“*Ha, ha, would ye?” was answered, derisively— 
from the main-top, now. It was broad daylight, and 
all could see that there was no one up there. I was 
quite as much startled and mystified as my tyrant 
could possibly be; but the diversion served as good a 
purpose as on the previous occasion, for he did not 
attack me again. Had he done so, I meant to resist, 
and grapple with him, if it had cost me my life. 

That night, the captain’s slumbers were disturbed 
by a fierce cry, which appeared to come in at the 
side-light in his state-room, left open for fresh air. 
The cry had been heard by the mate on the quarter- 
deck, and by Hastings at the wheel, who could give 
no explanation of it, and seemed to share his aston- 
ishment and fear, when he rushed on deck, and 
looked vainly over the quarter in search of the cause. 
From that day, he was harassed and persecuted at 
every turn by an “invisible presence,” which gave 
him no peace of his life. Whether on deck or below, 
he found no escape from it, and especially when he 
began to abuse or swear at any of the ship’s company 
the voice of the hidden champion invariably took 
their part. The insolent laugh rang in his ears on 
every such occasion, seeming to come trom overhead. 
But no such manifestations ever troubled us in the 
forecastle, nor did the unearthly voice ever address 
any one on board but Captain Phelps. The more 
superstitious part of our crew would rather have 
borne his tyrannical treatment than have lived ina 
haunted ship, while some of us welcomed a firm friend 
in this unaccountable spiritual presence, or whatever 
it might be. 

The captain’s angry passions were, to some extent, 
checked by it; though now and then they broke 
forth so suddenly that the object of his fury received 
a blow before it could intertere. We had arrived 
within a couple of days’ sail of the American 
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him on the head. 


on deck again.” 


low and found Hastings delirious. 


best for his relief. 


might never get out again alive. 





hands putting reefs in the topsails. The men had 





coast, when, becoming exasperated at some blander 
of Hastings’s, he hurled a belaying-pin, which struck 
The poor fellow suddenly clapped 
both hands to the spot, with a wild yell, and rushed 
into the torecastle. The captain, after having thrown 
the missile, appeared, as I thought, surprised at not 
hearing anything, and I noticed him glance nervous- 
ly aloft. But still hearing nothing, he recovered his 
courage, and ordered Mr. Raynor to “call that man 


Tue mate, getting no answer to his call, went b3- 
He reported that 
he believed the man to be in a critical condition, and 
the captain directed him to do whatever he thought 
I think Captain Phelps, like sume 
other hard cases that I have sailed with, did not dare 
to venture into the furecastle himself, fur fear he 


That night, it became necessary to call all hands | in. 
out to reef again; and while we were on the yards, a 


thrilling cry arose from the bows, such as might well 
have been raised by a maniac. A human form was 
seen by several of us, erect on the rail, near the fore- 
swifter, and then a loud splash was heard in the 
water under our lee. 

Mr. Raynor and the captain, who were on deck, 

rushed to the side; a hat was seen for a moment, 

bobbing up on the crest of a sea, and the same dread- 

fal yell of insanity was repeated, even more shrill 

than before. Captain Phelps echoed the cry, but 
faintly, and fell insensible to the deck. 

Mr. Raynor hailed as on the topsail yard with a 

voice like a trumpet blast: » 

* Lay down from aloft! Clear away the small boat!” 

We thought the mate was quite as mad as the poor 

suicide; and so he was, for the moment. By the 

time we reached the deck, he was ready to counter- 

mand the order. Everything was hidden in dark- 

ness, the wind and sea fast increasing, and it was 

hardly possible, even then, for the clumsy little boat 

tolive. The captain, still unconscious, was carried 

below, with many a muttered wish that he might 

never come up again; and bitter were the oaths of 
vengeance, mingled with kind words and tears for 

our departed messmate, that went round among our 

wakeful little circle, during that stormy, dismal 

night. 

When the Sandy Hook pilot boarded ua, forty-eight 

hours afterwards, Captain Phelps was at his post, 

trying to look like himself, but still pale and trem- 

bling. The mate had told us that he should have 

him arrested as soon as we arrived in New York. 

But I think he must have relented, and connived at 

his escape, for he was missing before the ship was 

fairly secured to the pier. I don’t think he was ever 

brought to justice, though I did not wait to see. I 

was glad enongh to shake the dust of the Norway off 
my feet, and to forget, if possible, the history of the 

voyage. 

But I often found myself, while on subsequent 

voyages, puzzling my brain to account for the strange 

phenomena of which I have spoken. Five years 

passed away, and I was none the wiser in that re- 

spect, when I found myself in Baltimore, where I 

had arrived from a South American voyage, and 

been paid off with nearly a hundred dollars; a con- 

siderable sum for me to have in possession at one time. 

Strolling along the streets at early evening, ready 

for anything in the way of amusement that might 
turn up, my attention was caught by a poster, an- 
nouncing the performances of ‘‘ Professor Holbrook, 
the unrivalled and world-renowned ventriloquist.” 

I had never seen a performance of that sort; bat, 

after reading the bill, I resolved to go. I was jast in 
time when I reached the hall of exhibition, and, 
buying a ticket, I entered and took a seat. I thought 
the professor’s entertainment the most wonderful 
thing I had ever witnessed or heard. After a variety 
of sounds and voices had been imitated with marvel- 
lous skill, he informed us that he would hold a con- 
versation with an imaginary person up the chimney. 
When the responsive ‘ha! ha!’’ came down, I was 
startled to such a degree as to rise from my seat. It 
was the same voice, in precisely the same peculiar 
tones, that I had heard so many times trom the Nor- 
way’s maintop! 

A minute later, the professor, having finished his 
part, came furward to the front of the stage; and, 
spite of his flowing beard and other disguises, I 
recognized one whom I had supposed to be dead five 
years before. 

* Jack Hastings!” said [, aloud, forgetting, in my 
excitement, where I was. 

“Sit down!” “Put him out!” cried a dozen 
voices at once. 

I subsided, of course, but not before I had received 
a sign of recognition from the ventriloquist. 

When the performance was over, he beckoned to 
me, and, in the privacy of his own room, grasped my 
hand with a hearty pressure. 

** Hastings,” 1 asked, ** how in the name of mira- 
cles were you saved?” 

**Saved! where?” 

‘*When you jumped overboard, raving mad.” 

He laughed—his own natural, hearty laugh, not 
the unearthly one which he sent down from chimneys 
and mastheads. 

“I never jumped overboard, Ashton,” said he; 
‘*and I never was any more mad than I am at this 
moment. It was only a plan to frighten old Phelps, 
and I think it succeeded but too well. If he had 
been tried for his life, and I bad thought him in dan- 
ger, I should bave appeared in court, and frightened 
him again to save.bis life. But he could not be found, 
and I have never heard of him since. My madness 
was allsham, and the man overboard was only a 
bundle of old dads, surmounted by my old hat. I 
slipped down into the fore-peak, and lay concealed 
till the night after the ship arrived, when I stole out 
and wentashore. Of course you understand the cries 
you heard?” 

“ Certainly, and all the other strange sounds on 
board. 
matter.” 


that I made. 


ter on this stage than I did on board the Norway.” 





might all be explained in some similar way. 


Your ventriloquism explains the whole 


**T performed in most of the cities and large towns 
in the United States before I knew you; but I was 
then dissipated in my habits, and squandered all 
While on one ot my sprees, I shipped 
and went to sea, and that is how you fuund me in 
Cronstadt. But I was never fit stock to make a sailor 
of. Since 1 returned, I have done well, and saved 
money; and you must allow that I acquit myself bet- 


And that’s the only haunted ship that ever I was 
I’ve heard of others; but probably those cases 


A BURMESE LADY GAMBLER. 
The Burmese are great gamblers, and at a certain 
season of the year it is permitted by all. A father 
does not attempt to keep his son from gambling once 
@ year at the races; but it is necessary to pay the 
stake down on the spot, usually in cash, and this 
wise arrangement has the effect at least of preventing 
gambling debts. One peculiar case was once brought 
before me judicially. As intimated above, both sexes 
are accustomed to gamble, and many stake their bets 
as the boats come up to the wharf to show themselves 
off before going to the starting-post. In this waya 
pretty girl of eighteen or 80, of respectable family, bet 
five rupees on the first race with a young man, a 
neighbor, who met and joined her party at the stand. 
Losing this bet, and having no more money with her, 
she backed her gold ring against the five rupees 
doubled, on the second race, which she also lost. Oa 
the third race she bet her gold necklace against her 
former losses; and as fortune still crossed her, she 
next offered to lay her bracelets against the ring and 
necklace, which was accepted. Strange to say, the 
bracelets were lost, and all her ornaments and money 
were handed over to the winner. The girl was driven 
to despair, for the jewelry belonged to her mother, 
who, when provoked, was wont to punish her severe- 
ly. The man, seeing his advantage, and having been 
for some time a silent suitor for her hand, offered to 
lay the whole of his winnings against her promise 
that if she lost she would become his wife. For a 
moment she started with anger at the proposal Bat 
then those beautifal bracelets—that necklace that 
her young friends all so envied—her mother’s rage 
when she returned home! Surely, she could not 
lose a fifth time. But she did lose; and having not 
the slightest intention of taking up her “I1OU™” on 
the following day, she repaired to me. Her mother 
and an elder sister came with her to my house in 
grief, exclaiming, **O, save us from this disgrace!” 
Then the above account was given me in tears, and 
the girl added, ‘“‘ He now demands the fulfilment of 
the promise!’ ‘‘O save me! save me!” I sent for 
the young man; of course held the promise null and 
void, and earnestly lectured them on the folly of 
gambling. 








Buch im Fittle. 


The toll on Chelsea bridge has been abolished. 
Blessed are those who own no bonds, for they shall 
not quake at the thought of robbers. 
A church in Jacksonville, Ill., is being fitted up as 
a dance house and lager beer saloon. 
Lexington, Ky., has shipped 2780 mules the past 
six weeks. 
Norfolk claims a man who is 80 ugly as to be able 
to deal death to a dog with six frowns. 
The oystermen of Virginia are organizing to over- 
turn the present oppressive and odious oyster law. 
Rassia is ordering revolving artillery from America. 
A Norfolk man has invented an improved peanat- 
picker. 
Gallant Admiral Stewart is dead, at the age of 91. 
The Montanee Indians are dyiug with the small 
pox by hundreds. 
The collector of New York makes about $50,000 a 
year. 
Temple Place is to be invaded by the Metropolitan 
Railroad Co. 
The public park people are getting muddled. 
They don’t know where to locate it. 
A patent cut-off —Dodging down a street to avoid a 
creditor. 
All the New York papers are severe on General 
Butterfield. They say that he lost the republicans 
the State. 
New Hampshire don’t want State constables, and 
has 80 voted. 
North Adams has produced a coffin thief, and he is 
considered a grave offender. 
A citizen of Norfolk, Virginia, proposes to plant the 
streets of that city in peanuts to pay. off the debt. 
-A Philadelphia ice manufactory has frozen over & 
small skating pond for private use. 
An Illinois girl has gained a $5000 verdict against a 
fellow who called her what she wasn’t. 
A Norfolk, Va. negro has invented a handsaw that 
works by foot-power. 
General John Wool is dead, at the age of 80 years. 
Pittsburg has the champion vagrant. He bas been 
committed to the almshouse annually since 1848. 
“I don’t admire ladies’ cuffs,” as the husband said 
when his wife boxed his ears. 
Potatoes are rotting badly in some sections of 
Vermont. 
Anybody can be a doctor in Philadelphia. The 
medical colleges make a business of selling diplomas. 
Tobacco is raised in every State and Territory of 
the Union except Dacotah. 
Brigham Young does the divorces in his dominions 
at ten dollars a case. 
A calf of Duchess breed has been sold in Geneva, 
N. Y., for $5000. A Kentackian was the buyer. 
The anthracite cval mines of Pennsylvania underlie 
470 square miles of ground. 
Prairie wolves are committing extraordinary dep- 
redations in Wisconsin. 
Wheat is so low that it but little more than pays 
the Minnesota farmers for threshing and marketing. 
Mr. Thomas Watts, a librarian in the British Mu- 
seum, who knew fifty languages and the titles of half 
a million buoks, is dead. 
The province of Galicia, in Austrian Poland, pro- 
duces a great quantity of eggs, most of which are ex- 
ported. The number exported last year was 6,600,000. 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE DEAD INVALID. 


White in a whiter shroud she lies, 
Awaiting to be born away, 

Where loving friends, with sobs and sighs, 
Will leave her lying, clay in clay. 


Hers was a life all pain opprest 
From its dim dawn to its surcease: 
Yet though it could not give her rest, 
It still vouchsafed her endless peace. 





If dull Despair o’erspread her mind, 
Clothed in the darkness of the tomb, 

Fair, full orbed Hope rose up behind, 
And chased away the gathered gloom. 


And so it is—the duskiest shade 
The all-illaming sunlight tracks; 
And storms in murkiest mist arrayed 
Bear the same glory on their backs. 


Strange glimpses of the beautiful 
Abound in e’en the dreariest night! 
And lives the darkest warped and dull 
Are all shot through with threads of light. 


We have recorded the fact that Prince Louis Murat 
ran away and enlisted in the French navy as a com- 
mon sailor, It seems that although he occupies this 
low position, he has special privileges on board ship. 
He has his own cabin and messes with the captain, 
who seems determined not to make his vessel a hard 
ship for the prince. 

Two English sailors who were sojourning at the 
Seaman’s Home, in Cleveland, for several days, talk- 
ing and associating with each other, have accidentally 
discovered that they are brothers. For eighteen 
years they have been wanderers, and the merest ac- 
cident bringing them together, and having changed 
greatly, the discovery of their relationship was itsel/ 
accidental. 

A railroad train in Indiana the other day struck a 
bull standing on the track, tossing it against and de- 
molishing the headlight, after which it fell alongside 
the track, where some of the passenger car steps were 
torn away by collision with it. On the return trip, 
the conductor, not seeing the carcase of the animal 
at the place where the accident occurred, inquired at 
the next station what had become of the ‘ critter.” 
‘““Why,” responded the station agent, “‘the fellow 
that owned the bull came around early in the morn- 
ing and drove him home.” 


Chicago has established one-horse cars on its street 
railroads, able at the same time to accommodate six- 
teen passengers, and so arranged as to render impos- 
sible all peculations on the part of the driver. The 
front platform is railed to prevent passengers getting 
on or off the cars at that extremity; passengers with 
tickets walk up to the end of the car and deposit their 
tickets in a locked box, or their money in a glass 
case, receiving from the driver the exact change, 
made up in envelops. As an inducement lo honesty, 
the car-drivers receive a commission on their receipts. 


Irreverent fellows in St. Clairsville, O., use the 
Quaker meeting-hovse to play cards in at night. 
Their last performance was to catch a skunk and 
cage him there, which didn’t promote an odor ot 
sanctity. 

Kertch, on the Sea of Azof, has lately been made a 
firat-class fortress by Kussia, and the works are 
nearly equal to those of Sebastopol. One of the re- 
markable features of the fortress is the largest cistern 
in the world. It will hoid a water supply for ten 
thousand men for a whole year. 


It is told of Edmund Kean, that while laboring un- 
der one of his drunken fits, and when the manager 
and several of his assistants were looking everywhere 
for him, he was found with his arms clasped around 
the fore-legs of a splendid horse that was hitched to 
the sidewalk, while his body was reeling in the gut- 
ter, and he was exclaiming, over and over again, 
“It is a lie that man is the noblest work of God—a 
lie, for it is the horse.” 


Australia consumes twelve pounds of tea per per- 
son per year; England three and a half pounds a 
head in a twelve-month; America one pound to each 
individual of some kind of leaves in which there is 
understood to be an admixture of tea. 


NEW FURNISHING GOODS 


Gentlemen, Ladies, Boys and Misses. 





The public should remember that 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Now make a specialty of this department, devoting more 


attention to it, and enjoying greater facilities for its suc- 


cessful conduct than ever before. The stock embraces for 


UNDER-CLOTHING, 


GENTS’ SHIRTS AND DRAWERS—Light 
and Heavy. The celebrated imported make of 
Cartwright and Warner; and all grades of domestic 
manufacture, 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ MERINO SILK 
VESTS AND DRAWEBS. 

CHILDRENS’ MERINO SHIRTS AND 
DRAWEBS. 

BOYS’ WHITE AND COLORED SHIRTS 
AND DRAWERS—Cartwright & Warner’s 
and domestic. 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ HEAVY SILK 
SHIRTS AND DRAWEBS. 


HOSIERY, 


French, English, German and American. 


MERINO, WOOL AND COTTON—Cart- 

wright & Warner’s super quality; also, domestic 

makes. For Ladies, Gentlemen and Misses. 

LADIES’ FRENCH COTTON HOSE. 

LADIES’ BALBRIGGAN AND LISLE 

THREAD. 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ FLEECE-LINED 
HOS E—Extra heavy and extra long. 

CHILDRENS’ MERINO AND FLEECE- 
LINED. . % 

MISSES’ BALMORAL HOSE —In endless va- 


riety. 
GLOVES. 


LADIES’, GENTS’ AND MISSES’ KID, 1 
and 2 buttons. 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ DOESKIN DRESS. 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ CASTOR. 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ CLOTH 

LADIES’ AND GENTS’ GLOVES AND 
MITTEN S—Lined and Fur Trimmed. 

ALSO 
A CHOICE SELECTION OF 

GENTS’ AND BOYS’ CARDIGAN JACK- 
ETS—Medium and Extra-Extra Sizes. 

LADIES’ AND MISSES’ JACKETS, SON- 
TAGS, HOODS AND NUBIAS, in large as- 
sortment. 

NECKTIES AND SCARF8—For Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS—Every de- 
scription. 

SHIRT FRONTS—For Gentlemen and Boys. 

COLLARS AND CUFFS—For Gentlemen and 
Boys. 

SUSPENDERS. 


—AND— 


A Complete Stock of 
UMBRELLAS! 
SILK, ALPACA AND GINGHAM, 


8 AND 1% RIBBED. 





This department is maintained for the special conve- 
nience of our customers, every article included in it being 
sold for a single profit upon importing or manufacturing 
cost, and will be found 

UNDENIABLY CHEAP. 

Hence we believe it to be for the interest of the public 
to examine our extensive collection before purchasing 
elsewhere. 





JORDAN, MARSH & Co., 


AT RETAIL, 
242 TO 250 WASHINGTON STREET. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Wright, Mr. John H. Stevens 
and Miss Nellie Weeks. 

y Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. Freeman C. Philbrick and Miss 
Sarah P. Merriam. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Frederick H. Newton and 
Miss Elizabeth C. Welch; Mr. Cyrus Bruce and Miss 
Helen L. Farrell. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Leonard, Mr. Charles H. Kent 
and Miss Caroline E. Fairfield. 

At Melrose, by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr, George H. Dearborn 
and Miss Bessie Lb. Godfrey. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. James My ty ord Mrs. Elizabeth Riley, 
58; Mr. Harrison Forbush, 30; Mrs. Louisa J. Duane, 36; 
Miss Mary Bond, 50 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sarah E. Bowditch, 26; Henry 
W. Glines, 18; Mr. Enoch Ordway, 74. ‘ 

At Malden, Mrs. Ciara R. Green, 28. 

At Peabody, Mr. Perley Goodale, 79. 

At Salem, Mrs. Catherine Birmingham, 67. 

At Quincy, Mrs. Lurana Higgins, 67. 

At Aliston, Mr. William Frazier, 63. 

At Essex, Mr. George W. Burnham, 40. 























THE LADIES.—The Married Lady's Private Med- 
ical Companion contains the desired information. 





**They cure!*? What cures? AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL for a.Cough. AYER’‘S PILLS for a 
purgative, and AYER’S SARSAPARILLA for the 
complaints that require an alterative medicine. 


A MUSICAL BOX FOR $2. 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS! 
OVER 90,000 SOLD, GIVING 


The greatest satisfaction. The French Great Sensation. 
Cheapness, durability and novelty; in highly polished 
cases, metallic tongues, of the best construction, brilliant 
in tone, with the most recent improvements, new pat- 
tern, eight select airs, eminently adapted for the drawing- 
room; guaranteed of the best workmanship ond pet or- 
mance. No. 1,8 tunes, $2.00; No. 2,14 tunes. $3.00; No. 
3, 24 tunes, $5.00. Sent free on receipt of price, or the 
three sizes to one address for $8.00! Thousands sold 
monthly ! 

Orders to the amount of $5.00 sent by Express, C. O. D. 
$1.00 musT accompany the order to insure it. ‘The bal- 
ance, $4.00, to be paid when goods are received. Send 3 
cent stamp for illustrated catalogue and list of tunes 


Address S. WILLIAM & Co., 
49—8t 52 Liberty st., New York City. 











Sent free for two stamps. Address Mrs. C. Henry, 
Hanover, Pa. 47—4t. 
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worn The ** Magie Trick Book,” 50c. ‘* Circulars of 
onders,”’ free. Address BK. Fox, Station“*A,"’ N. Y. City. 


Stanners cured by Bates’s Appliances. For descrip- 


tive pamphlet, address Simpson & Co., Box 5076, N. Y. 
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furnish all classes with constant employment a’ 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments. 


easily earn from 50 cents to $5 pee evening, and a propor- 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 


ness new, light and profitable. Persons of either sex 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the busi- 
ness, we make this unparalleled offer: To such as are not 
well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing. Full particulars, a valuabie sample, which will 
do to commence work on, and a copy of the 7'he people's 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if 
you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


COMMON SENSE!!! 


WANTED—AGENTS. $250 per month to sell the onl 

GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMIL 

SEWING MACHINE. Price only $18. Great induce- 
ments to Agents. Thisis the most popular Sewing Ma- 
chine of the day—makes the famous “Elastic Lock 
Stitch "’—will do any kind of work that can be done on 
any Machine—100,000 sold and the demand constant- 
ly increasing. Now is the time to take an Agency. Send 
for circulars. Beware of iniringers. 9 Address 
| eg & Co., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., or St. 

uis, Mo. 


THOMPSON'S PATENT 
SLEEPING COLLAR, 


For Retaining Bed Clothes over Children. 


Allows perfect freedom of movement. Effectually se- 
cures the bed-clothes. Applied in a moment, and re- 
quires no further trouble. 
From Mrs. Stowe's Hearth and Home, Aug. 14. 
“A simple and effective contrivance for keeping the 
bed-clothes on children who kick in their sleep. Parents 
who find that their children are constantly taking cold 
because they throw the covering off, can surely afford to 
invest a dollarin an article which obviates this Cithoulty. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt ne State age of child. 
HOMPSON BROS., 


39 Park Row, N. Y. 
S11 40 How I made it in six months. Secret 
and sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 
4 ie ~ MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair o 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Com 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchantsand Druggist 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass 
*A SPLENDID PAPER.” 
BUT GIVES THE NEWS OF ALL. READ IT! 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
$350 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Co. 
37 ParRK Row, New York. 




















Persons thinking of advertising to any extent will do 
well before making contracts to apply to 


Geo.P Rowers @ 


for an estimate. They have unequalled facilities for se- 
curing the insertion of advertisements in all newspapers 
and periodicals at low rates. Address them at 


40 PaxRoN. 


enclosing stamp for their Circular containing the name 
of more than One Thousand Newspapers and cost of ad- 
vertising in them. 


Book Agents Wanted 


To Canvass for Mrs. Ellett’s new Book, just published 
in beautiful style, and sold at a low price. 


A NEW NATIONAL WORK, 


Now selling in immense numbers in all sections of our 
land. It is fresh, lively and sparkling; splendidly illus- 
trated with elegant Steel Portraits, very lady will 
want a copy; gentlemen will want it for them. No 
family can afford to be without it. Agents, particularly 
ladies, can do better with this book than with any other 
extant. Great inducements offered, and Agents wanted 
in every township in the United States. 


EXTRA PREMIUMS GIVEN 


To good energetic men or women, in addition to our reg- 
ular terms. Send for Circulars, with complete informa- 
tion and terms. Address HARTFORD PUBLISH- 
ING Co., Hartford, Conn. 


KNIT—-KNIT-HKNIT. 


AGENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the AMERI- 
CAN KNITTING MACHINE, the only practical ingen dl 
Knitting Machine ever invented. Price $25. Will knit 
20,000 stitches per minute. Address AMERICAN KNITI- 
TING MACHINE Co., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 

GENTS WASTED—For How to Make the 
Farm Pay. A sure. safe and pracucal Guide to 
every Farmer, Stock Raiser, Gardener and Fruit Cultur- 
ist. By this book yearly profits may be doubled, land in- 
creased in value. poor men made rich, and honest labor 
rewarded. English and German. Everybody buys it. 
600 sold in a few townships. Hundreds in a single town- 
ship. Agents can find no better work during the Fall 
and Winter. Farmers and their sons can each make 

00 per month. Send for circular 
Address ZEIGLER, McCURDY & Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Agents Wanted. 


TO SELL 
<“OUR NEW WEST.’ 
B BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 
The most popular, valuable, and in every way BEST 
Book on the Great West ever published. 
OVER 25,000 COPTES SOLD 
in first six months, and an increasing demand daily. 
Agents will flud this the most pr vjitable as well as the 
easiest book to canvass for extant. The most liberal 
terms given, and exclusive territury assigned. Send for 
our circuiar, with full information. Address 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING Co., Hartford, Ct. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, BOSTON. 
Formerly Hancock House, Court Square. 
KEPT ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Rooms, One Dollar per day for each person. 
This House now stands among the first Hotels 
in Boston, having been lately refurnished and 























MUSIC GIVEN AWAY! 


Or $50 Worth of New Music for $3, 


Purchasers of Music are constantly 
paying from 30 to 50 cents for every 
piece of music they buy. This isawaste 
of money which no family can afford, 


or by paying 30 cents for a co of 
6e WE RS’S MUSICAL MONTH 
LY”? you will get from Four to Five 
Dollars’ worth of the latest and best 
Music, by such authors as Hays, 
Thomas, Kinkel, etc., and not cheap 
Music either, for each number is print- 
ed from full size Music Plates, on fine 
white paper, and neatly bound. 

It is our aim to give in ‘* Peters’s 
Musical Monthly’? GOOD MUSIC, 
and PLENTY OF IT, and we wish it 
distinctly understood that not a single 
piece is put in to fillup its pages, for 
we expect no i <A from its circula- 
tion beyond t introduction of our 


Music, every page of which is after- 
wards mted in Sheet form, and at 
full ce. 


We have limited our circulation to 100,000 copies, be- 
lieving that a larger monthly edition would defeat our 
ends—namely, the after sale of the Music in sheet form. 
THEREFORE REMEMBER that any subscriber, after 
our limit of 100,000 is reached, will have to pay $25 a year, 
WHEREAS OUR PRESENT PRICE IS ONLY $3 PER YEAR. 
Your newsdealer will order them for you and suppl: 
them regularly each month, but your best plan is to let 
us mail them direct to you. 

No matter where you see a piece of Music or Music 
Book advertised, it can always be had at our establish- 
ment, and will be mailed to you, free of postage, on re- 
ceipt of the marked price. Address 

J. LL. PETERS, Music Publisher, 
198 BROADWAY, NEW YorK P. VO, Box 5429. 
Single copies, 30 cents: January to December. $3 00; 
Jan., 1869, to Dec., 1870- two years—$5 00. j31—lam 6m. 


[2 SPLENDID, GIPTS. altinitiah marshes 
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NOW is the time to clubs, 
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new the ‘* Star '* weshall present and postpaid, 
bee 187, for thar Hy % etter what Teele the ** ° 
pe aut Se i as 4 75 Cts. ‘waves for all.” i a ona ae 

iat, ica Lean or saint or sinver, to 
the “ST. R ‘SPANGLED BANNER’? for 1870. Each number ill hea ae 
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hy rascality will jONEY. dozen 

PooLDEN™ pens will last you s pom all foe ts. Sy 
Machines! and ‘CASH iven to those who 4 up clabs. 
DON’T PUT IT OFF. fear 
ye TS ee I 
fbter pied Basen, A per ra who dose pot fay that 
8 |. We made the offer last and in 17,000 
NOW ONE fend any fach, COT THIS OUT. Now Is THE TIME. 

**EVANGELINE.”’ if pve mip mpeg dy ase the 
new and su steel -| wing, one and one- by two feet in size, “ 

line,’* 5 on roller and postpaid. This new and 





DOD 4 tate use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE." Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 

—ly. Waterford, New York. 


8 A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sent free. H.B. SHAW, Alfred,Me. 37—3m 











TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare pabliching an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uani- 
orm in style, and comprising the following titles: 
1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
0. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr _ J. H. Robinson. 
0. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
0. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, iy 4443 M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by or Ben: Perley Poore, 
7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C, F. Gerry, 
8.—THE DUKE'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
0. 9.—THE Woop WirtTcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr, 
No, 11.—T'nE YOuNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THe Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—TuHeE WEST POINT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYsTERIOUS Laney & a L.8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No, 19.—THE GOLD RosBsBers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THe NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—TuE YOUNG CoNQuERoR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. Sa 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES,by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—Scykos THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 
No, 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—Brieut CLoup,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHLLD OF THE one ey Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
No. 37.—VIROQUA, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON 'SGHOST,  Bareare! Blvunt. 
No. 41.—THe BAUER MurpeER, by 8.C. l’rescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WalrF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CaAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZuLEiKa, by Martha A. Clough. 
No.46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED RUPERT, hy Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 48.—A DARK SEcRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No. 50.—~THEe Mysterious Key, by L.M. Alcott 
No. 51.—Corrinneg, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—Tue CrysTaL Daccer, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WaitTs Wo xr, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.—Rep Hanp, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—Tug YounG F1isurrRMAX, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64.—Tuk ISLAND OF Fata, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THE Bribe OF PARIS, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE HERO OF TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 67.—THe DWarF FignD, by FE. K. Darnell. 
No. 68.—HACck, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H Bushnell 
No. 69.—In PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 
No. 70.—THE RoMAN Banpit, by Charles G. Rosenberg. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent yd mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
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put in perfect order. BARNEY HULL, Proprietor. 


63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A TWILIGHT THOUGHT, 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


weve 


Now the hours of day are done— 
Put them mournfully away, 
Squandered treasures of the day, 

Witnesses of nothing won. 


Put them tenderly aside, 
Tokens of some kindness wrought, 
Charitable act and thought, 

Seeds of mercy scattered wide. 


Shut them in the tomb of time— 

Yet by every word and deed 

Of their moments, they shall plead 
For us in His court sublime, 


Or accuse us, 
Shall I stand 
Mute before the accusing hours, 
Self-convict of wasted powers, 
Slothful brain and idle hand? 





Our Poung Folks’ Department, 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


POLL’S GOOD WORK. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


ONG ago it was time 
that Lizette had put on 
her nightcap and crept 
into bed; but instead of 
doing that, she put on 
her wishing-cap, and sat 
down before the fire. 
Her poor sick mother 
was sleeping quietly, and 
her two rosy little broth- 
ers were nestled togeth- 
er in their snug, warm 
nest, their dreams full of 
Thanksgiving delights, 
Lizette knew, because 
they bad been talking 
and emiling in their 
sleep. Poor little souls! 
she was afraid that 
Thanksgiving day would prove a terrible disappoint- 
ment to them, after all, and they had been looking 
forward go long to the fine dinner they were to have 
then—the pudding, full of plums, the spicy mince 
pies, and above all, the great smoking turkey, with 
the gravy streaming over its crisp, brown sides! It 
was coming to-morrow, and there were no pies in 
the house, and nothing to make them of; a pudding 
was out of the question, too; and as for a turkey, un- 
less one should stray from one of the neighboring 
farmyards and pop himself into their oven of his own 
accord (and it was not at all likely that any one of 
these meek gobblers would make such a sacrifice of 
itself on the Thankegiving altar), there was no hope 
of seeing one on their table. There were potatoes in 
the cellar, but no flour in the barrel, and only the 
least bit of meal. The shelves in the cupboard were 
as bare as Mother Hubbard’s, and Lizette’s purse 
had only two bright five-cent pieces in it. Next 
week, when the embroidery she was doing for a city 
shop would be done, she should have a good deal of 
money, for her; but now there was no way she could 
think of to obtain any. She would have sat up all 
night to finish her work if that would have done any 
good; but her employers had engaged it for next 
week ; they did not wish it before. 

All that time, around her there were great farm- 
houses full of Thanksgiving stir and bustle, and over- 
flowing with plenty. She could see the ruddy fire- 
light shining in their kitchens now, though it was so 
late; and in one house, where the curtains were 
undrawn, a servant girl filling the great red-mouthed 
brick oven with Thanksgiving pies. 

“If we only had an oven like that, full of savory 
dainties,” she thought, ‘‘ how pleased the boys would 
be! To think of there being such plenty all around, 
and we almost starving! My pvor little boys! not 
even a bit ofa cake for their greedy little mouths!” 

She was not aware that she was thinking aloud, 
until the parrot, who had been sitting silently and 
meditatively on her perch over Lizette’s head, took 
up the strain. 

“QO,” repeated she, drawing a long, doleful sigh, 
“to think of there being such plenty all around us, 
and we almost starving! My poor little boys! not 
even a bit of cake for their greedy little mouths!” 

“ Be still, Poll!” said she, half angrily. ‘“ Be still, 
and go tosleep! It’s almost midnight.” 

But Poll had no idea of obeying her, and kept re- 
peating her lament, over and over again. After a 
little while, though, Lizette was too deep in thought 
to heed her, and again she forgot herself, and spoke 
aloud: 

“I don’t care 80 mych for myself, but if I only had 
something for the boys! They’ll be so disappointed, 
poor things! O, how dreadful it is to be so poor!” 











drawn sigh, as Lizette had done. 


Poll seized upon this, also, and repeated it, over 
and over again, ending each time with a deeply- 


“Dear me!” said Lizett>, “ who could hardly help 
laughing at her dolorous tone. ‘“ What a provoking 
bird! If any one should come in now, she’d com- 


said. It’s fortunate that her talkative moods are not 
frequent; if they were, I don’t know what I should 
do with her.” 

Poll looked disgusted, but she did not deign to re- 
peat this; and after proclaiming that it was bedtime, 
in the loudc:t of tones, she tucked her head under 
her wing and went to sleep. 

The tire died away and le‘t only a few bright coals, 
and the mice, believing that they should have the | 
kitchen to themselves, now it was so still, stole out of 
their holes to find some nice crumbs for their Thanks- 
giving. Lizette’s fingers were growing numb with 
the cold, and lighting her candle, she covered the 
glowing coals with ashes, that they might keep 
alive until morning, and crept softly up stairs to bed. 
But she had her wishing-cap on, still; and jast as 
she was closing the door, she said—for she had a 
habit of thinking aloud— 

*O, if I could only manage to get even a plum- 
pudding for the boys! But it’s of no use to wish. I 
can do nothing more than I have done.” Aud to her 
surprise, sie heard her words faintly and brokenly 
echoed. 

Poll was awake again, or half awake, certainly, 
though she spoke as a person speaksin sleep. But 
she kept it up until Lizette had closed the door of 
her room, saying it over and over, as if it were some- 
thing she wished to remember. 

“Now,” said Lizette to herself, in a vexed tone, 
** she’ll remewber all that to-morrow, and if she teeis 
at all like talking, she'll keep repeating what she 
has heard me suy all the day long; and if any one 
should happen to come in, it would be sv embarrass- 
ing! But then it isn’t likely that any one will come 
in, for we are strangers here.” And drawing a deep 
sigh, she crept into bed, forgetting the impudence of 
Poll in a heap of other sad meditations. 

It was late the next morning when she awoke. 
The merry sunshine, laughing in her face, caused 
her to open her eyes in the widst of a bappy dream. 
But her trouble came back to her inamoment. The 
first sound that greeted her was the voice of Pull, at 
an unusually high pitch, and mingled with it the 
gay, delighted laughter of the boys. 

‘*T wonder what pleases them so, poor little fel- 
lows!’’ she said to herself. But hurrying down stairs, 
she soon learned the cause of their joy. 

On the window eeat, but not within her cage, sat 
Poll, repeating over and over again the words she 
had stolen from her the night before, and on the 
floor beneath her were two great baskets, laden with 
Thanksgiving dainties. The yellow legs of a great 
turkey protruded from one of them; then there were 
great red-cheeked apples, and delicate, crisp celery 
stalks, and 2 little jar of dainty preserved sweet- 
meats. In the other was a great loaf of rich-looking 
fruit cake, some snow-white, home-made bread, a 
pat of golden butter, two or three tempting pies, and 
a veritable Thanksgiving pudding, its brown crust 
bursting, to show the richness inside. 

“See,” said Will, ‘“ Poll’s been away somewhere, 
and when I got up, I found ber sitting in the entry, 
with these baskets by her side! You must have for- 
gotten to fasten the door last night, and it blew open, 
else how could she have got out?” 

“* Why, how do you know that she’s been out?” 
said Lizette, in amazement, ‘‘and where did these 
baskets come from?” 

“*O, 1 know she’s been out, because her feet were 
all muddy; but I don’t know where the baskets came 
from. Perhaps Santa Claus found out how poor we 
were, and sent them to us, though it’s not Christmas 
eve. Wont we have a jolly dinner!” And both boys 
danced about the baskets, smacking their lips in great 
glee, as if they were already tasting the savory 
Thanksgiving fare. 

“ But they can’t be for us,” said Lizette. 
must be some mistake.” 

*“ O yes they are,” said Will. ‘Don’t you see your 
name on the basket?” 

And sure enough, there was a little slip of paper 
pinned to the cover of the basket, on which was 
written, ‘* For Miss Linden, from a friend.” 

“Ah,” said Poll, drawing the doleful sigh of last 
night, ‘‘ my poor little boys! not even a bit of cake 
for their greedy little mouths!” 

The bewildered look on Lizette’s face grew less, 

*t*Ab Poll, it must be your work. You have been 
to some of the neighbors, talking in that strain, and 
they have taken pity on us. Poor Poll! I never set 
great store by you, but you have done a good deed for 
once in your life; though it is humiliating enough to 
have even a bird go begging for you.” And seizing 
the chattering parrot, she gave her a little hug, her 
tears dropping on her glossy green coat. 

Poll looked amazed, and began to beg clamorously 
fora lump of sugar, and atter she had obtained and 
devoured the sweet morsel, called herself “ pretty 
Poli’ until she was perfectly uuendurable. 

A long, long time atterwards they fuund out who 
their benetactor was, and how he happened to send 
them a Thanksgiving dinner. As Lizette suspected, 
Poll was the cause of it all. He was their next neigh- 
bor, a rich old bachelor, and very early that morning, 
while he was standing in his door, Pull appeared on 
the scene. She was always very talkative to stran- 
gers, and had been in an unusually talkative mood 
for a day or two. So as svon as she saw him she be- 
gan to say over everything she couki think of, and 
Lizette’s complaints seemed to be uppermost in her 
mind. She repeated them over and over again, in 
the most affecting manner, bringing the sighs in in 
the right place; and such sighs as they were—so 
deeply-drawn and pathetic! Mr. Tracy (for that was 

the gentleman’s name) recognized her at once as the 


“ There 








mence at the beginning and repeat every word I’ve 


tage; and, someway, he was greatly interested in the 
inmates of that cottage, thongh they were strangers 
to him; and perhaps he had suspected betore bis in- 
terview with Poll that they were in want. Any way, 
it would do no harm to send them a Thanksgiving 
present; they would never know where it came 
from. So he prepared the baskets of provisions at 
once, and sent a servant to accompany them and 
Miss Poll to the cottage before the family should be 
up. 

Poll escaped from her cage and made him two or 
three calle after that; but her conversation on these 
occasions was of a more cheerfal character than on 
her first. And after a while, Mr. Tracy returned her 
neighborly visits 

But the strangest part of the story is that Mr. Tracy 
proved to be an old lover of Mrs. Linden’s. They 
were engaged to be married once, and then there 
was some roisunderstanding between them, and she 
married Mr. Linden; but he had remained single al! 
there years for her sake. His faithfalness was re- 
warded at last, however; for Mrs. Linden hadi been 
many years a widow, and was quite ready to say 
** yes’ when he again asked her to become his wife. 
They all live together in his pleasant house, now; 
and Poll is as talkative as ever, though she never 
repeats any more such sorrowful sayings from Li- 
zette’s lips, nor is obliged to go begging fur a Thanks- 
giving dinner for the family. 





WEBSTER'S RETAINING FEE. 
One day a gentleman from New Bedfurd waited 
upon Mr. Webster in his office in Boston—the little 
old office on Court street—wishing to engage him for 
the defence in an important case at law. The visitor 
was himself the defendant, and the amouut at stake 
in the suit was from sixty to seventy thousand dol- 
lars. He presented all the important points, and Mr. 
Webster was willing to undertak»s the task. But the 
client could not tell exactly when the case woull 
come on. 
“Very well,” said Webster. ‘ If you wish t» re- 
tain me for the defence in this suit, I will bol: myself 
in readiness, and will not engage for the plaintiff.” 
The gentleman asked what the retaining fee would 
be. 
‘© A thousand dollars.” 
“A thousand dollars!’ 
“See what I engage to do, sir. I not only hold 
myself at your command, perhaps for a month or 
more, but I debar myself from accepting any offer, no 
matter how large, from the plaintift.” 
The applicant filled out a check for one thousand 
dollars, and gave it to the great expounder. 
“And now, sir,” said Daniel, after he hal put the 
check into his pocket, *‘ I will give you a bit of advice 
gratis. If you can compromise this business upon 
fair terms, with the plaintiff, you had better «lo so.”’ 
The client acknowledged his thanks, and then took 
his leave. Daniel sent his check to the bank, where 
it was duly honored. 

Ou the very next day the gentleman from New 
Bedford called upop Mr. Webster again. The plain- 
tiff was in Boston—had come up on the previous day 
on purpose to compromise—and a compromise had 
been effected. : 

‘In short,” baid the client, “‘ we have made a fair 
and satisfactory settlement.” 

Mr. Webster was very glad; and having so ex- 
pressed himself, and duly congratulated his visitor, 
he would have turned to other business; but the 
visitor seemed to have something further on his 
mind—something that made him restive and uneasy. 

‘Of course,” he ventured, after a pause, “I shall 
not require your services, Mr. Webster.” 

‘Certainly not, sir.” 

**And—and—how about the thousand dollars I paid 
you?” faintly queried the gentleman, who couldn’t 
see the propriety of paying such a sum for services 
which were never to be rendered. 

‘*Q—ah,” responded Daniel, with a bland smile, 
*‘ you don’t seem to understand. It is very simple. 
That was a retaining fee—called, in law, a retainer. 
By virtue of the contract, I, also, became a retainer. 
What should I retain, if not my fee?” 

And the gentleman from New Bedford went away, 
thoroughly instructed in the legal signitication of ‘‘a 
retainer.” 





IMPURE WATER. 

Few of us are aware of the deleterious effects of 
impure water, or how prone water ia to imbibe the 
impurities of the air. Many of us think if the water 
is clear and cold, it must be perfectly pure, though 
it has stood in a close bedroom twenty-four hours; 
but this is far from true. Water standingin a room 
for only a few hours, will absorb nearly all the re- 
spired and perspired gases in the room, the air of 
which will have become purer, but the water will 
become impure. The colder the water is, the greater 
the capacity to contain these gases. At ordinary 
temperatures, a pail of water can contain a great 
amount of ammonia and carbonic acid gas; and its 
capacity to absorb these gases is nearly doubled by 
reducing the water to the temperature of ice. This 
plainly shows us that water kept in a room over 
night is totally unfit for drinking purposes, and 
should not be used to gargle the throat; also that a 
large pail of water standing in a room would help to 
purify the atmosphere, bat shouli be thrown away 
the next morning. 


You never called to a waiter when he was leaving 

















Bumors of the Bay. 


A WESTERN LAWYER’S PLEA 
Gentlemen of the Jury: The Scripture saith, 
“ Thou shalt not kill;” now, if you hang my client, 
you tranagress the command as slick #8 grease, and 
as plump as a goose egg in a loater’s face. Gentle- 
men, murder is murder, whether committed by 
twelve jarymen or by a homble individnal like my 
client. Gentlemen, I do not deny the fact of my 
client having killed a man, but is that any reason 
why you should do so? No such thing, gentlemen. 
You may bring the prisoner in “ guilty ;” the hang- 
man may do his duty; but will that exonerate you? 
No such thing; in that case, you will all be murder- 
ers. Who among you is prepared for the brand of 
Cain to be stamped upon his brow to-day? Who, 
freemen—who in this land of liberty and light? 
Gentlemen, [ will pledge my word not one of you has 
a bowie-knife or a pistol in his pocket. No, gentle- 
men, your pockets are odoriferous with the perfumes 
of cigar-cases and tobacco. You can smoke the to- 
bacco of rectitude in the pipe of a peaceful conscience; 
but hang my client, and the scaly alligators of re- 
morse will gallop through the internal principles of 
animal viscera, until the spinal vertebre of your 
anxtomical constraction is turned into a railroad for 
the grim and gory goblins of despair. Gentlemen, 
beware of committing murder! Beware, I say, of 
meddling with the eternal prerogative! Gentlemen, 
I adjure you, by the manumitte! ghost of temporal 
sanctity, to do no murder. I adjure you by the 
name of woman, by the tickling timepiece of time’s 
theoretical transmigration, todo no murder! I ad- 
jure you, by the love you have for the esculent and 
condimental gusto of our native pumpkin, to do no 
murder! I adjure you, by the stars set in the fiying 
ensign of your emancipated country, to do no mar- 
der! I adjure you by the American Eagle that 
whipped the universal game-cock of creation, and 
now sits roosting on the magnetic telegraph of time's 
jilustrious transmigration, to do no murder! And 
lastly, gentlemen, if you ever expect to wear store- 
tmnade coats—if you ever expect free dogs not to bark 
at you—if you ever expect to wear boots made of the 
free hide of the Rocky Mountain buffalo—and, to 
sum up all, if you ever expect to be anything but a 
set of sneaking, loafing, rascally cut-throated, braided 
small ends of humanity, whittled down into indis- 
tinctability, acquit my client, and save your country. 
The prisoner was acquitted. 





A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 


Daring the early part of the year 1865, a detach- 
ment of the 1st U.S. Vet. Vols. were stationed at 
Fort Federal Hill, in Baltimore. Peace had return- 
ed—thanks to the indomitable bravery of the “ boys 
in blue ”—and of course there was no great necessity 
for great vigilance on the part of sentries. Company 
C formed a part of the detachment, and had in its 
ranks some original characters, among them Corporal 
K., from Maine, noted for his great height and as 
great an amount of pure “‘ cussedness.”” One S—,a 
genuine son of Erin, was one day on guard at the 
entrance to the fort, when a gentleman who was ac- 
quainted with R., and was from the same State, ap- 
plied for admission, and the following dialogue took 
place: 

“Sentry, is Company B in the fort?” 

* Yes sur; I belongs to that sanie.” 

** Is Corporal R. in your company?” 

“ Yis sur.”’ 

Is he a Maine man?” 

“Mane is it? Bedad, you’re right! He’s the 
manest man I iver saw!” 





broad-brimmed hat on. They had spent many years 
together, you could see by their faces. He was just 
bidding her good-by as the train was starting, and I 
heard her ask him for a little money. I did not at all 
wish to hear what they said, but I heard that he 
had bought her ticket, and saw that he had taken 
her satchel politely on his arm. She hated to ask 
him for money; a good many other women have 
hated to ask for it, too. She began to say, “I wish I 
had a little—” She did not want to finish, thinking 
that he would think of it and give it to her: bat he 
did not. So out it came all at once: 

‘* Maybe I’1l want a little money while I’m gone.” 

The good, honest Quaker turned his face towards 
her with surprise, and said: 

“What hast thou done with the quarter I gave 
thee last week?” 





HosE vs. Hors.—A country girl recently asked & 
city acquaintance to go with her to purchase some 
articles, and to act as spokeswoman. They entered 
a store, and the city girl asked: 

* Have you any hose?” 

“1 don’t want hoes,” said the country maiden; ‘1 
want stockings.” 





Dobb, the portrait painter, says that everything 
should be in character. Fur instance, search war- 
rants should be printed on “tracing-paper,” and 








one he had noticed in the windows of the brown cot- 


the room but he answered, “* Coming, sir.” 











wedding notices on ‘* fools-cap.” 
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A QUAKER HUSBAND. 

Here is a good story which some one tells: i 
Perhaps fifteen or seventeen years ago, in a very 
good State, I saw a woman with a pleasant Quaker 
face, under a simple Quaker bonnet—I rather liked 
it—and her Quaker husband sitting by her, with his 
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